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DECEMBER 


g East Lansing Mich. Michigan State College. Union Building 


Michigan State College. The Twelfth Workshop Conference. Paul L. 
Moore, Head, Department Business and Industry, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich 


29 Boston, Mass. Bradford Hotel 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 4th Visual Performance 
Session. Dr. N. Franklin Stump, Director, Consulting Services, Oc- 
cupational Vision Dept., c/o Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


JANUARY 


21-22 New York. Hotel Astor 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., General Session. 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


29 Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Carter 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Sponsored By: Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
Groups. 13th Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference. 
Wm. G. Donaldson, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 


FEBRUARY 


15-17. Chicago. Palmer House 


American Management Association. Personnel Conference. Mr. John 
Binns, Personnel Division Manager, AMA, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
N. Y. 
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AMONG THE SINCEREST COMPLIMENTS 
an editor ever gets is a request to reprint 
an article he has published. We of PersonNEL 
Journat get at least our share, but still feel 
a glow of satisfaction whenever such a 
request is received. Imagine our doubled 
pleasure, then, to find in the mail from the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, a reprint of ‘Management 
Development—A New Procedure’’ by Wil- 
liam H. Klippert and Hubert H. Clay, 
together with a digest of the same article 
in the company’s 4-page ‘“‘Notes and 
Quotes’. The article appeared in our July- 
August issue. Tina Van Deusen, editor, in 
her letter of thanks refers also to her use of 
an excerpt from an article in our April 
issue. Who was it that used the slogan, 
‘Such popularity must be deserved’’? Of 
course in this instance Messrs. Clay and 
Klippert deserve a little of the credit, too! 


Tue Presipent Was SouNDLY ADVISED 
when he picked Jim Mitchell for Secretary 
of Labor. This job has already proved the 
political “‘hot spot’’ of the administration. 

It is unlikely that anyone will ever be 
able to satisfy both labor and industry in 
administering the laws affecting their rela- 
tions, let alone in new proposals. But Jim 
Mitchell will come as close as anyone could 
and both sides will feel pretty good about 
anything they get in which he has had a 
hand. For Jim Mitchell has a “‘feel’’ for the 
other fellow and the capacity for trans- 
mitting to them his concern for their 
problems and desires. 

Another thing to recommend this ap- 
pointment is that Mitchell has had much 
professional experience in dealing with 
labor and top management on their mutual 
problems. The ideal labor relations man 
can do this with satisfaction to both sides 
provided only that he is working for a top 


Editor te Keader:- 


management that is fair. Mitchell's record 
shows that he had had that kind of success. 

I never could see why Labor thinks 
the job should be filled with a union man. 
In the first place, only a minority of ‘‘labor’’ 
is unionized; in the second place, the label 
“he’s our man’’ would make it impossible 
for him to gain the full acceptance of 
business and the full confidence of the 
general public. 

It is a fact that no Labor Secretary ever 
attained such recognition. Mitchell, as a 
professional and respected labor relations 
man, can succeed where no one less well 
qualified could. I believe that he will. 

ONE OF THE GREATEST PRIVILEGES in a 
social order like ours is the right of the 
individual to choose a course of action for 
himself that does not violate the welfare 
and the rights of others. In discussing 
whether or not a worker should be com- 
pelled against his will to join a labor union 
and pay dues, we sometimes overlook the 
fact that the same “‘freedom of choice’ 
principle applies to the joining of a number 
of important organizations which, like the 
unions, serve a public far greater than their 
membership. 

Governor Gordon Persons of Alabama 
made this clear in a message to his legisla- 
ture when explaining why he favored and 
was signing a “‘right to work”’ bill which 
had passed both houses of the legislature 
by big majorities. David Lawrence, in his 
syndicated column which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Bulletin on October 8, quoted 
in full “‘this historic message, which is 
about the best summary ever written against 
compulsory membership in a trade union as 
the condition of holding a job’’. 

Said Governor Persons: ‘Mainly this 
bill provides that no person shall be denied 
the privilege of working because he does 
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not belong to a labor union, and that no 
firm shall be forced to deduct union dues 
from the salary of the worker. 

“Our labor union friends contend, 
and rightfully so, that unions have helped 
make possible better working conditions 
and higher wages. Because of this they 
feel that all employees in a unionized plant 
should be forced to join the union, and that 
union dues should be deducted from pay 
checks in what is known as the ‘check-off’ 
system. Union officials refer to those who 
do not desire to belong to the union as 
‘free riders’ because such non-members 
obtain benefits of unions without helping 
pay for such benefits. 

‘Along with this same line of reason- 
ing is the fact that our churches are the 
greatest organizations in the world. They 
have done much for all mankind. Yet, no 
citizen is forced to belong to any church 
or required to pay church dues. 

“Unquestionably, the American Le- 
gion, the VFW, and other service organiza- 
tions have done much to provide benefits to 
the veterans. Yet it is not required of any 
veteran that he be forced to join any of the 
service Organizations or required to pay 
dues to any of them. 

“As a matter of fact, individual labor 
unions themselves have a right to say 
whether they belong to the AFL, the CIO 
or, in the case of others such as the railroad 
organizations and the UMW, to remain 
free and independent unions. 

‘The Alabama Education Association 
is the organization which represents school 
teachers and, while the AEA has worked to 
provide for higher wages and to safeguard 
working conditions for the teachers, those 
who do belong do so of their own free will. 

‘The various business organizations, 
including those representing automobile 
dealers, grocery stores and drug stores in 
Alabama, have unquestionably been of 
much assistance to their members. Yet, no 
business firm or factory is forced to become 
a member of any organization. Many other 


examples could be given’’. 

Perhaps, said the Governor, workers 
in some northern states do not object 
to being forced to join unions and having 
dues deducted from their pay. ‘‘However"’, 
he said, ‘in the South we have free and 
independent workers.... Many do not 
like the idea of being forced to join any 
labor union as a condition to work. Neither 
are they agreeable to having union dues 
deducted from their salary checks... . It 
has always been a tradition in America 
that any man could do as he pleased so long 
as he did not violate the laws of our land. 

“In my opinion, all of our labor 
unions will be far stronger and the members 
in them will have a far greater interest and 
respect in the organizations if membership 
can be shown to be desirable and they are 
not forced to join. Because I believe in 
free labor and free enterprise, I am today 
signing the ‘right-to-work’ bill’’. 

I don’t know that I agree with David 
Lawrence's implication that a stand in 
favor of the open shop is ‘‘the acid test of 
liberalism in America today’’. But I do 
agree that such plain talk on the part of 
the Governor of Alabama is heartening and 
should be publicized more widely, es- 
pecially at a time when some labor leaders 
like Martin Durkin propose to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act so as to deny states ‘‘the 
right to protect the individual against 
compulsory unionization’”’. 


A Goop Deat Has Been Sain ABouT 
RELAXATION in recent issues. But you know 
how, when you've thought about a word 
or subject, it keeps cropping up everywhere. 
So it happens that the beautiful big—g x 
12—house magazine of the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, The Flying Red Horse, in the 
autumn issue carries an article headed ‘How 
to Relax’’ by G. H. Estabrooks, chairman 
of the Department of Psychology at Colgate 
University. I can't resist ‘reviewing’ it. 

Dr. Estabrooks says that, if you can't 
relax, nine-tenths of the trouble is in your 
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mind. He tells of a husky friend who was 
kept awake by drinking coffee after 6 
o'clock at night. The doctor told his 
friend to enjoy his coffee at dinner as usual, 
but to take two pills at 9 o'clock and he 
would practically guarantee him a good 
night’s sleep. The friend followed the 
prescription, and slept like a log. 

It is not recorded that the doctor ever 
did tell his patient that the pills were 
caffeine pills, each containing about the 
amount of caffeine that’s in two cups of 
coffee. Having made sure that coffee had 
nothing to do, physically, with his friend's 
sleeping, Dr. Estabrooks then gave him 
some harmless candy pills to take when 
needed and told him he'd have no more 
trouble with coffee. He didn’t. 

The author's main suggestion for 
relaxation, for ending worry, is auto- 
suggestion on the positive side. Calm down. 
‘Tell yourself that you are confident, that 
you have nothing to fear, that you have 


nothing to worry about, and keep re- 


peating it for five minutes’’. Accompany 
this with “‘the crowding-out technique’, 
and ‘keep as few people as possible on 
your despisery,’” and in time the tensest 
person will see results. 

Our compliments to Mellor A. Jones 
and Willard A. Colton, editors, on a mighty 
good magazine ‘for employees, stock- 
holders and others intcrested in Socony- 
Vacuum’. 





‘“Free Basepatt Tickets Lead to 
Strike's End’. This was a headline that 
stopped me in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
last August. It seems that sixty employees 
of the T. M. Miller Casket Co. at Scranton, 
Pa., members of Local 506 of the United 
Furniture Workers, CIO, had been on strike 
for a week. A friendly gesture that President 
Butler almost overlooked turned out to be 


just what was needed to get the two sides 
together and bring the men back to work. 

Mr. Butler suddenly remembered as 
he looked out at the picket line in front of 
his plant that several weeks previously he 
had bought tickets for his employees to a 
Booster Night baseball game to be played 
that night. He hated to see those tickets go 
to waste. So he sent word down to the 
pickets, asking if they wanted to use them. 
The strikers then and there voted to accept 
the tickets, and sent their union leaders to 
tell the boss. 

Once inside the plant and talking with 
Butler, one word led to another, ending in 
a settlement of the contract dispute. The 
contract was ratified the next morning and 
the strike was ended. 

Personnel men will be quick to observe 
that the happy outcome did not result from 
either a calculated or an impetuous act. 
The evidence seems to indicate that the 
boss had ‘‘lived right’’ all along—that his 
friendly attitude and thought were well 
established. He was not ‘“‘bribing’’ his 
people with favors, but merely continuing 
to be “human” with them, and was 
probably as surprised as anyone how quickly 
he realized on his investment. 

Most people are ‘‘asleep’’ when it 
comes to making plans for where they will 
be ten years ahead. It is, of course, im- 
possible to plan with any precision but this 
is an instance in which some planning, 
however tentative, is better than none. 
What are you doing about it in your own 


Wid May 





Man's fundamental needs, as spelled out by 
Maslow, are used as ‘‘a five-point checklist 
that wraps up the fundamentals of human 
nature’’ to guide the handling of Kay Manu- 
facturing people. The author tells how use of the 
check list (a) helped end a long strike and (b) 
suggests satisfactory solutions for troublesome 
situations as they arise. 


Now We Know 
What Our People Want 


By Danie Krakauer, Vice President 
Kay Manufacturing Corp., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


ACK in ‘46, toward the end of the O.P.A., we had a strike that didn’t make 
sense. Our people wanted a big raise. Our prices were fixed, and our volume 
was low. A raise just wasn't in the cards. The long strike set the management 

thinking. Why do people act contrary to logic? We surveyed the major psychological 
theories—with disappointing results. What we were after was probably there, but 
we wanted it spelled out. Finally a workable answer turned up in an article by 
Professor A. H. Maslow, entitled ‘*A Dynamic Theory of Human Motivation’’, 
(Psychological Review, 1943, Vol. 50). 

Five basic needs. Dr. Maslow’s article ran to 26 pages but it was in plain English. 
It was made up mostly of familiar psychological ideas, put together in a way that 
made sense. 

We, the people, said the professor, seek five basic satisfactions from life. We are 
born with five built-in needs that influence everything we do. Each of these needs 
affects us continuously, but at any one moment one or two of them dominate us. 
There is a definite sequence of domination; these five needs have priorities within us. 
Need #2 doesn't dominate till need #1 is partly satisfied. Need #3 doesn’t domi- 
nate till need #2 is partly satisfied. If need #2 is no longer satisfied, need #3 fades 
and need #2 dominates again. Here are the five needs: 


Under the title “Worker Psychology—a Formula that Works’’, this article—somewhat differently treated—first appeared 
in Factory Management and Maintenance, August, 1953. It was copyrighted by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. and 
is used with permission. 
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1. To stay alive and be alive. We need to breathe, eat, sleep, reproduce, see, 
hear, feel. But in our America, need #1 rarely dominates us. Only an occasional 
experience—two days without sleep, a day without food, 30 seconds with a crumb 
in our windpipe—serves to remind us that need #1 still operates within us. 

2. We want to feel safe, from danger or pain, for example; from competitors or 
criminals; from an unsure future or a changing present. None of us can feel 100% 
safe. Yet most of us in America feel reasonably safe—after all, we have laws, police, 
insurance, union contracts, and so on. Our #2 need is fairly well satisfied. Therefore, 
it is not dominating most of us. But the resistance of people to change, the cry for 
social security, seniority rights, the money we spend on Army and Navy—these and 
many more remind us that our safety need, too, still operates within us. 

3. We need to be social. From our very beginnings we have lived together in 
families and tribes. We marry, join lodges, make parties, even pray in groups. There 
is, however, a tremendous variation in the extent this deep need is fulfilled among us. 
You can gauge this by checking how close different people can feel to their fellows. 
Not so many of us are capable of frank and deep relationships—even with our wives 
or close friends. And few of us can achieve that feeling of brotherhood, of acceptance 
of our fellow mortals with all their faults, that all great religious leaders intuitively 
recognize as one of the things people deeply want and respond to. 

4. We need to feel worthy and respected. This is the need that we imply when we 
talk about our dignity, self-respect, honor, self-esteem. In less healthy people, 
mentally speaking, it shows often as pride, self-importance, boastfulness or egotism. 
This is plainly a dominant need in America—and elsewhere. We need to think well 
of ourselves and (perhaps for reassurance) we need other people to think well of us. 
Look what we go through just to keep the approval of others. We decorate ourselves 
carefully and often, washing and shaving, painting and powdering, combing and 
curling. We spend billions of hours and dollars on dress. We desire and acquire things 
that show our social standing—bigger cars, better clothes, finer furniture. We dis- 
card them when other people don’t accept them, not when they wear out. What is 
more telling, we even modify our personalities to get the esteem of others. We act 
more ‘‘refined’’ in public than at home. And our worst traits we hide even from 
ourselves. 

5. We need to do work we like. This need is less apparent than the others be- 
cause, as Professor Maslow points out, not so many of us have unleashed it. We seem 
too deeply concerned with achieving group acceptance and self-esteem. Though 
need #5 dominates few people, it influences most. We all know obvious examples; 
salesmen who love to sell, machinists who hurry home to their own lathes. Such 
folks are capable of extended effort because their work is a pleasure, not a chore. 
Yet they would be restless in other kinds of jobs, no matter how much praise they 
got. As for the rest of us, we often turn to hobbies, or evening activities. And if we 
can’t do the things we really enjoy, we watch others do them at the nearest ball 
park, movie or concert. 
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To live fully, to feel safe, to belong, to feel important, to fulfill ourselves—this 
is the broad handful of needs each of us is trying to satisfy. All we have to do is to 
give our employees these few things and, presto! we have made everybody happy 
and we have that fine, smooth-running organization—the high morale kind—that 
we are all after. Well, it can be done. It is being done. But it’s not so simple. Here 
are three complications. 

1. These are not things we can hand to people. These are mostly feelings. As 
Jesus said, ‘‘Man does not live by bread alone.’’ No organization ever reached top 
efficiency just by paying a lot. I once refuted two of my ‘money solves everything” 
associates in a nasty but effective way. I asked them to pick up their checks in my 
office. As they took them I remarked, ‘I wanted to tell you that you've been falling 
down in your work lately.’ In the shocked pause that followed, their own feelings 
were worth a thousand discussions. We are only beginning to realize that, besides 
proteins and vitamins, people must be nourished with feelings of security and friend- 
ship and dignity in order to function well. 

2. These needs are not obvious. They are deep within people and we must 
develop an uncommon awareness of human nature to be conscious of them. We 
certainly can’t ask anyone ‘What do you really want?’’ He doesn't know, any more 
than a hungry man generally knows why he’s cranky. Yet if you feed him, the 
crankiness disappears. Maslow points out that all kinds of human crankiness stem 
from “‘ hungers’’—the five built-in needs. Finding and feeding the mental needs is— 
unfortunately—a much harder and subtler job than attending to physical needs. 

3. Some people are very hard to satisfy. They may be chronically suspicious, 
or “cold fish’’, or loudmouth. Nothing you do for them seems to help. These men 
and women are sometimes serious problems in an organization. Their feelings of 
unhappiness and discontent are catching. Yet we must handle these unfortunates 
more with sympathy than hate. They're sick. They are suffering from early star- 
vation of their basic needs. Psychologists have established this beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. 

It’s the people who didn’t get their spirits fed, especially in their earliest years, 
who are now the misfits in and out of industry. Their childhood needs were never 
satisfied and they never outgrew their childish feelings. That suspicious, distrustful 
guy may be the product of an unhappy home, where loud words, slamming doors, or 
a trembling mother unnerved him from birth. He never felt safe and likely never will. 
That cold calculating character may still be wearing the shell he crawled into when 
he was raised in a loveless family. The loudmouth is probably still trying to get the 
attention and the feeling of importance his folks denied him. 

Rarely—all too rarely—the opposite kind turns up; the man (or woman) to 


whom titles, plaudits and fine possessions do not matter; who would rather give 
credit than take credit; who, though he truly likes people, can walk alone if need 


be; who has reasoned opinions and will stick up for them even if they're unpopular. 
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This seeming exception, apparently free of the deepest human needs, more likely has 
had his needs fulfilled, somehow, as he grew. He is a rare guy. You'll find someone 
like him sparking every organization that has top morale. 

How we use what we know about people. Ve put our theory to a test fast 
enough. That strike was still on. The first thing that impressed us was that it an- 
swered our question ‘Why do people act contrary to logic?’’ ‘* Because’’ it pointed 
out, ‘we, the people, are not primarily logical.’’ Our feelings come first. We are 
logical only to the extent our feelings let us be. This was a shocker. It took usa while to 
face it. After all, our need for self-esteem makes us need to feel like logical, superior 
mortals, far above the frailities of others. But a little thought convinced us. That 
must be why people reach opposite conclusions from the same facts—as in politics, 
religion, labor troubles, family squabbles, even scientific theories. That must be why 
the best speakers, advertisers and salesmen are those who appeal to our feelings, not 
those who give the most facts. 

What were the needs of our strikers? Needs that aroused such desperate feelings 
and such strong emotions. Needs that made logic impossible. We ticked off the 
possibilities on our fingers. It wasn't primarily *1, the need to live, nor #2, the 
need for safety, we decided. Our people were not marginal wage earners, living on 
the edge of starvation. Their jobs were reasonably secure, their working conditions 
good. 


DIAGNOSING WorKERS’ DoMINANT UNSATISFIED NEEDS 


We paused over #3, the need to ‘belong.’ We hadn't done a job here. Our 
people didn’t have strong feelings of loyalty to their company. They didn't feel part 
of our team. But we wrote this off as the chief cause of their upset. This deep need 
had been partly supplied by their union. In fact, it was one of the principal reasons 
the union (and unions everywhere) had taken hold years before. The union was now 
the center of most of those wonderful feelings of loyalty and teamwork engendered 
when need #3 is met. Those feelings were helping to hold the strike together. But 
we felt that people’s needs for #3 had not been severe enough to start the ruckus. 

That left #4, the need for esteem, importance and dignity, as the most likely 
upsetting factor. Frankly, we couldn't see the connection at first. Here were hundreds 
of people marching around outside our windows asking for more money. It wasn't 
too hard to look through these demands to find food, shelter and safety needs. 
But only slowly did we come to understand that their need for self-esteem—their 
pride—was deeply involved. 

That strike was a reaction to years—war years—of frustration caused by com- 
parison of their own pay with war plant pay. And by the galling restrictions of the 
wartime Wage Stabilization Board. That strike was a “‘ You-can't-do-this-to-me”’ 
strike, a ‘‘ We're-just-as-good-as-anybody-else’’ strike, a ‘‘We'll-show-you”’ strike. 
The demand for money was mainly—as it so often is today—a demand to be treated 
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just as well as those other guys in war jobs. Of course the wages of ‘‘those other 
guys’ were. undoubtedly exaggerated in our people’s minds, and the W.S.B. and 
O.P.A. restrictions were serving an important purpose in fighting inflation. But that 
strike was not a logical strike. And, let's face it—we, the people, are logical only to the 
extent our feelings let us be. 

Was there anything the management could do? We couldn't afford to pay more. 
We could try to soothe their feelings. Above all, we could keep the argument from 
becoming personal. We caught on to the fact that feelings can become terrifically 
intensified when they get focussed on a specific person or persons. So our instructions 
went out to executives who had to cross the picket line. ‘Stay friendly. Keep this on 
a business basis. We're not mad. We'd like to help them but we can’t.”’ 

Did that cure the strike? No. Life isn’t that simple. You don’t often change 
feelings in a few weeks that have been developing for years. Especially feelings 
that are obviously connected with the deep feelings of inadequacy—deep unsatisfied 
needs for self-esteem—which most of us seem to have. But when the O.P.A. went 
out 9 weeks later and we couid settle, Theodore Kheel, our mediator, told us that he 
had never seen such good relations across the bargaining table. There was no hate, 
no dirty words. There was no sabotage, no ‘getting hunk’’ when the plant re- 
opened. (‘Getting hunk”’ is almost always a sign of outraged pride and self-esteem 
feelings. ) 


Neep For SELF EsTEEM AND APPRECIATION BELIEVED GENERAL 


We believe that behind most strikes today are the deep, even subconscious, needs 
of American working people for the esteem, the respect of their management. They 
need to feel appreciated and important. They need to feel proud of their work and 
they simply and plainly do not get what they need in most organizations. This 
must be because we managers are just as human as our workers. We also are too in- 
volved trying to earn esteem, trying to build our own reputations, to be able to 
give others due credit. 

One very large corporation, for example, spends thousands on printed reports 
to its employees. This is a common and good way to put them on the team ( #3) and 
keep them in the know (#2 & #4). But the president starts his first-page letter 
with ‘To the employees’’. Not ‘‘To Our Employees’’, or ‘‘Dear Employees’’, or 
‘Fellow Employees’. Just—‘To the Employees’. That's all, brother! Company 
people reading that letter will feel an aversion to the president. They won't even 
realize why. They will not know that they are reacting to little clues among the 
words that are exposing his feelings. But they will know that the president doesn't 
care about them or they about him. 

The language of the emotions is subtle but powerful. It doesn't even need words. 
Our looks, our tones and our deeds transmit our feelings. And each of us has a built-in 
receiver specially tuned to the wave lengths of our needs. Is the ‘’sender’’ threaten 
ing? Is he friendly? Does he respect me? 
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It’s funny about those 5 key points. We started by checking them off one by one 
when we were getting to understand our labor troubles. We learned a lot. Then we 
began to analyze individual grievances. As we got down to cases, we learned more. 
Soon we found ourselves thinking about our associates in the same way. By this 
time we weren't counting on our fingers any more. This way of understanding people 
was getting to be second nature—second nature because we were beginning to 
recognize these needs in ourselves. 

Case 1: —One of our spring assembly departments has a bottleneck job—baling. 
The springs are compressed to one-tenth their normal volume, sixty to the bale. 
It’s heavy work. If one of the two balers is ill, we must replace him or the whole 
department grinds to a stop, choked by unbaled springs. One winter we had only 
one strong and experienced spare man. The day we needed him his ‘‘arm was sore."’ 
The whole department had to stop. When we needed him again a week later, we got 
the same story. This time his foreman had strong evidence that his arm wasn't 
sore at all! 


ENLIGHTENED HANDLING OF RELUCTANT WorKER Paip Orr 


In the old days, our tendency would have been to give this man an ultimatum, 
“Work the baler or get out’. With our new understanding, however, we saw a little 
deeper. We realized that no man would give up important satisfactions of his #3 
(social and love) need lightly. That is, he would not invite the ill-will of his fellow- 
workers and his management unless he was driven by a stronger need. If, we reasoned, 
we gave him an ultimatum, one of two things would happen. Either he would 
work—or he wouldn't. If he worked, driven by needs #1 and #2, (life and safety) 
he would still be dissatisfied. If he didn’t work and we fired him, we might really 
arouse a sleeping giant. Every man in the department would feel his own job threat- 
ened. Every man’s #2 need might awake. We would experience a sudden reversal of 
feeling in the department and the union would go all out to buck the dismissal. 
Most of you have seen this happen. Even if the dismissal went without a hitch, we 
would have lost a useful employee. 

We saw that an ultimatum would be an unsatisfactory solution in any case. 
We kept it for a last resort. Instead, we asked the foreman to talk it over with 
the man. (Maslow’s theory is a household word to our foremen). No soap. Then we 
asked the steward to see what was eating him. A little later, the foreman reported 
with a grin that the man would work. He'd had a grudge against the union over 
alleged favoritism a year before. His self-esteem had been injured. He'd gotten it 
off his chest to his steward, was still a little angry, but would work *‘for his fore- 
man’s sake.”’ 

Case #2:—Our mold department foreman sat down in my office. *’ Bill’’, I 
said, ‘‘ how did that trouble start?’’ Bill fidgeted, ‘‘ Well, it began a week ago when 
the boys learned we were preparing rates on shaping. Those jobs haven't been on 
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incentive for years. They've been touchy ever since. Nothing was any good; parts, 
floor service, or me. This morning the steward turned up with a specially raw com- 
plaint and I blew my top’’. 

‘I'm a little surprised about that,’’ I said. (That's an approach we use often. 
The ‘‘surprise’’ telegraphs the feeling that we know he can do better. Thus it feeds 
his esteem in the midst of criticism. Except that this time it didn’t work.) 

‘Yeah, I know’’, he said. ‘* That guy’s short on self-esteem. So he insults easy 
and blows up like a penny balloon.” Bill was getting madder with every word. 
‘‘And I’m supposed to be understanding. You and your damned psychology. Listen! 
What that steward needs is a punch in the face. And the whole department should 
get a week's layoff for walking out with him. I'm getting tired of those guys and 
I'm getting tired of this job. I should’a taken that offer I got last year for more 
dough. And most of all I'm getting tired of your half-baked theories."’ 


Boss Takes His Own MEDICINE—PREVENTS AN ExPLOSION 


[ could feel my hackles rise with every word. What nerve! Insubordination! 
He’s through! He’s fired! He’s. . . But another part of me was saying; ‘Hold on, 
brother, don’t you have confidence in what you believe? Bill isn’t thinking now. 
He's too upset. His pride and esteem are jolted because this incident got away 
from him. Let him blow."’ There was a three-second pause, while my hackles un- 
wound again. All I could say was, ‘I’m sorry you feel that way, Bill’’. He gave 
me an odd look and walked out. 

Next day he was back bright and early—looking cheerful too. ‘* The boys are 
in this morning,’ he said, ‘like nothing ever happened. Working good, too. You 
know, after thinking this over, I don’t even believe we should make an issue of it. 
It really hasn't happened in a long time. Guess we're all entitled to get real mad 
once in a while’’. He turned to leave, paused, turned back and grinned. “‘ About that 
other job I mentioned, I never really gave that a second thought. I would've made 
more, but they treat everyone like hired hands. You know the kind. Do this, do 
that, never mind why, that’s our business. No dignity to the job. Besides,”’ his 
grin widened, ‘Where could I find another boss I could really talk to’’? 














Not often, but perhaps once or twice a year, 
somebody asks the personnel office about the 
exemption from Wage and Hour regulations of 
some employee or group of employees. Fre- 
quently it’s discouraging to find what the 
situation is regarding records. How one office 
collects and maintains such records is told here. 


Keeping Track 
of Exempt Employees 


By McCoy C. Campsett, Jr., Personnel Director 
The First National Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Ga. 


N SEVERAL occasions in the past we have experienced real difficulty in obtain- 
ing clear, concise information regarding exempt employees. When we have 
needed such information we have had trouble in locating a complete list of 

those persons considered exempt. Even when such lists have been obtained there has 
been trouble in tracking down the basis on which such exemption has been claimed. 
In one or two instances employees themselves have considered themselves exempt 
merely on the basis of personal whims. And in other instances department managers 
and supervisors have named an employee as exempt without bothering to notify 
anyone other than the employee concerned. 

As we became aware of this situation, we realized fully the definite need for 
complete records, available in the personnel department at all times, of all exempt 
employees as well as the basis on which exemption is claimed. Accordingly, a 
‘Claim of Exempt Employee’’, as shown, was devised. 

Initially, the personnel department sent a supply of these forms to each de- 
partment, with instructions that a form should be filled out completely on each 
employee considered to be exempt at that time. These forms were signed by the 
supervisor of the employee and returned to the personnel department for review. 

In a few cases, the personnel department did not feel that the claims as presented 


were valid. In these instances the supervisor, the employee concerned, and a repre- 
sentative of the personnel department met for a more detailed discussion of the facts 


before a final decision was made. The place of the personnel department in this dis- 
cussion was merely to point out the reasons why that department felt the claim 
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CLAIM OF EXEMPT EMPLOYEE 


Exemption from the provisions of the Federal Wage and Hour Law is claimed for: 

, Classified as in the following 
department or branch, , on the basis that he or she is an (Check 
applicable category): ( Executive, ( ) Administrative, Professional employee. 

The basis for this claim is outlined below: 
( ) Executive employee (Check all applicable statements ) 
( ) His primary duty consists of the management of a department; 
( ) He customarily and regularly directs the work of two or more other persons; 

) He has the authority to hire or fire, or his suggestions and recommendations as to hiring, 
firing or promotion carry weight; 

) He exercises discretion and independent judgment in doing his job; 

) He does not spend more than 20% of his own workweek doing nonexempt work; 

) He is paid at least $2,860.00 annually on a salary basis; 

) He is paid at least $5,200.00 annually and has as a primary duty the performance of bona 
fide executive work. 

) Administrative employee (Check all applicable statements ) 
) His primary duty is the performance of office or non-manual field work directly related to 
management policies or the general business operations of the bank or our customers; 
He is engaged in office or non-manual field work; 
He is paid at least $3,900.00 a year on a salary basis; 
His work involves the customary and regular exercise of discretion and independent judg- 
ment; 
He does not spend more than 20% of his own workweek doing non-exempt work; 
He is paid at least $5,200.00 annually on a salary basis and has as a primary duty the per- 
formance of bona fide administrative work. 
) Professional employee (Check all applicable statements ) 

) He has as a primary duty the performance of work either (a) requiring knowledge of an 
advanced type in a field of science or learning acquired by a prolonged course of specialized 
instruction and study, or (b) original and creative in character; 

) His work requires consistent exercise of discretion and independent judgment; 

) His work is predominantly intellectual and varied in character; 

) His work is of such a character that the output or result cannot be standardized; 

) He is paid at least $3,900.00 annually on a salary basis. 


Date... _ - anne 
Personnel Department Endorsement: ( ) Approved ( ) Disapproved 








might not be completely justified. After the discussion, if the supervisor still felt 
that the claim was valid, the employee was considered to be exempt. 

It is now the responsibility of the supervisor to forward a new completed form 
to the personnel department at such time as an employee under his jurisdiction be- 
comes eligible for exemption. And it is also his responsibility to notify personnel 
whenever the employee's status changes so as to make the exemption invalid. 


About once a year a list of its exempt people, as shown by our records, is sent 
to each department. Individual supervisors are then responsible for bringing their 
lists up to date. Thus we always have at hand an accurate record of all exempt 
employees, together with the supporting data in each case. 





How can supervisors learn what their people 
think of their supervisory skill—what employees 
like and don’t like about their methods? Is a 
carefully handled ‘‘annual supervisory audit” 
with employee participation the answer? The 
author quotes reasons why his company’s super- 
visors voted down such a proposal. He suggests 
that PJ readers state their opinions in letters 
to the editor, the best of which will be published. 


Should Employees 
Rate Their Supervisors? 


By Artuur R. Laney, Jr. 
Washington Gas Light Company, Washington, D. C. 


ast fall we received through our employee suggestion system a proposal that 

iB ‘‘a yearly report be established whereby all employees have ample opportunity 
to record their opinions regarding their immediate supervisor.’’ The rating 
was to be unsigned. 

The suggester gave two main arguments in favor of his idea: (1) Our company 
has a successful Employee Progress Report Plan (described in the November and 
December, 1951, issues of Personnel Journal) which, as he put it, “‘ creates an initiative 
on the part of employees to perform continuous good service for the company.” 
By the same logic, the annual rating of supervisors by subordinates would increase 
their incentive to do a better leadership job. (2) ‘‘ Management will welcome this 
suggestion, as it will bear out the evidence of the trust they have placed in the hands 
of individual supervisors. ’’ 


Type oF Questions ABOUT SUPERVISORS 


The proposed form listed a number of questions, such as: Does your supervisor 
seem to take some interest in you as an individual? Do you get compliments from 
your supervisor on jobs well done? Do you feel your supervisor is constantly finding 
fault with you? Does he explain new equipment or job procedures to you in detail? 
The suggester added *‘ This suggestion is submitted in all sincerity because I have 
received help and get along with my supervisor very well at all times."’ 
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Naturally, this bold proposal confronted the suggestion committee with some- 
thing of a problem. Since it was felt that the idea did not lend itself in any practical 
way to objective evaluation, the answer was sought in the area of subjective judg- 
ment. The question seemed to be: What would our supervisors think and how 
would they react to such a procedure? It was decided to sample supervisory opinion 
by sending copies of the suggestion to 10% of our supervisory force, soliciting frank, 


anonymous reactions. 

Thirty-two supervisors were polled, and twenty-four replies were received. 
Briefly, sixteen of these said that supervisors should definitely not be rated by their 
subordinates; four were in favor of the idea provided employees signed the rating 
forms; and the other four were willing to try the idea as suggested. 


WHatT THE SUPERVISORS THOUGHT OF THE PROPOSAL 


A number of reasons were given pro and con. Comments of the minority favor- 
ing the idea were as follows: 


“If such a report were submitted by employees in a sincere and constructive manner, it 
might be helpful. Everyone has his shortcomings and in most cases they are not evident to the 
individual. Being so informed, the supervisor might take the necessary steps or corrective 
action, which would be very much to his advantage."’ 

‘There would undoubtedly be those who would use the form mainly as a gripe sheet, but 
if one out of ten contained something constructive it would be worthwhile.”’ 

“Most employees, I believe, would appreciate the confidence management displayed in 
them and be conscientious in their evaluation.’ 

‘‘One important consideration is the supervisors’ reaction to the adoption of such a sugges- 
tion. It must be clearly understood by all supervisors that such a progress report would be used 
constructively only.” 

“Would enable the supervisor to take stock and perhaps improve his employee relations 
if it appears necessary. On the other hand, if most reports indicate the supervisor is doing an 
acceptable job, this should encourage him to be even more alert to assist his employees in any 
way which would help them do better work.’ 

“Will tend to promote understanding and ‘teamwork’ between employees and their im- 
mediate supervisor." 


The con replies tended to be longer and more varied in reasoning. A few 
these are: 


“It is contrary to good management rules for a subordinate to pass judgment on his superior 
without first presenting his grievance to his immediate supervisor for clarification and ultimate 
decision.”’ 

‘A supervisor should not be held accountable to his employees."’ 

“Many men would not avail themselves of the opportunity of making the report; therefore 
the results would be inconclusive."’ 

‘You can’t serve two masters and, should this plan be adopted, a natural defense against 
attacks from unknown quarters would tend to make a supervisor seek approval for his actions. 
This is not possible generally where work must be assigned in the interest of the job and not the 
individual employee."’ 

“I am opposed to this idea. The supervisor has enough problems already."’ 
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“Our present Employee Progress Report Plan, which has been in practice since 1944, Is 
widely known and to my knowledge is one of the best systems in use today by companies all over 
the country. I see no need for any change in this plan, as stated by the suggester, as it has up to 
this time proved helpful to the employee as well as to the company. Furthermore, it is kept on a 
strict confidential basis."’ 


Incidentally, our present rating plan is related to the suggester’s aims in two 
ways. Supervisors receive progress reports from their superiors which cover the 
supervisor's leadership job and how it can be improved. Also, the supervisor should 
encourage the employee, in the course of his progress interview, to speak frankly of 
any problems which the latter may have or of anything in the job relationship 
which may be unsatisfactory to him. However, many employees are reluctant to 
criticize a supervisor to his face, especially where the relationship is not satis- 
factory. 

As a result of this 2-to-1 supervisory opposition, the suggested new plan was 
rejected. But the reasons were not fully satisfactory to the suggester and may raise a 
few questions in the minds of personnel administrators. For example, we might ask: 
Isn't there some way of getting the benefit of the aims of this suggestion, while at the 
same time avoiding or minimizing the objections voiced by these supervisors? 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL READERS AsKED FOR THEIR IDEAS 


Let's face it. Supervisory “‘blind spots’’ are a serious detriment to employee 
productivity and morale. This point is skillfully developed in an article by Milton 
Hall in the September 1947 issue of Advanced Management. Reporting on some super- 
visory training work which he and his associates did in a federal agency, he writes: 
‘‘Our thinking led us to two chief conclusions. ...(1) There is a difference— 
often a big difference—between (a) what we as supervisors accept as good ways of 
dealing with employees and (b) the way we actually deal with them. (2) One of the 
chief reasons why we are not more successful in supervising people is that we don't 
have enough information about (a) the effect of our supervision on our subordinates, and (b) 
about what is really on our employees’ minds.” 

The vital problem, then, is how can supervisors get such information? Should 
they be rated periodically by their subordinates? If so, how? If not, just how can a 
supervisor gauge the effect of his supervision on his employees? With relation to the 
job, how can he learn what is really on their minds? 

Write to the editor of this journal and give him your slant on this. He assures 
me that the best letters will be published for the benefit of all of us who are still 
looking for ways of making supervision more productive through providing greater 
emotional satisfactions to the supervised. 





Probably the same ingredients are called for in 
the recipe for a good personnel man as for man- 
agers in other departments, but in different 
proportions. The authors found what personnel 
directors themselves think are the ingredients 
and their relative importance in companies of 
various sizes. Their report makes a sort of com- 
posite check list for individuals in the field. 


Desirable Characteristics 
for Personnel Directors 


By Encar G. WituiaAMs AND Kertu Davis 
Indiana University, School of Business, Bloomington 


ust what personal characteristics are most important for success as a professional 

personnel executive? The authors went to a group which is certainly qualified 

to make a judgment—the personnel directors themselves. Perhaps this group is 
biased by experience, but they should know something first-hand about the 
problem. 

Emphasis of this study was upon the five personal characteristics mentioned 
most frequently and the relative importance of each characteristic. Comparisons 
were made according to size of company, primary work background of the personnel 
director, and number of years that the director had been in personnel work. 


** PATIENCE AND TOLERANCE’ HiGH ON List 


Top personnel executives of Indiana firms were sent questionnaires. If an ex- 
ecutive did not reply, he was questioned personally. Firms were excluded if they 
had less than 250 employees, no full-time personnel executive, or a top personnel 
executive who lacked responsibility for an overall personnel program. For example, 
a firm was excluded whose personnel director was simply an employment officer. 
There were 218 replies from 21 types of industries. Replies were classified into a list 
of 28 personality characteristics. 

A request on the questionnaire was, ‘List in order of their importance the five 
most essential personal characteristics you consider necessary for an individual to be 
a successful personnel executive.’’ The statement was ‘‘ open end.’’ Since no answers 
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TABLE I 
Mosr DesiraBLE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL Executives, ACCORDING 
To Opinions or 218 Top Personne. Exscutives 
(Arranged by number of employees in each respondent's company) 





Number of Employees 
Frequency iat 


Personal Cheracesristics | == 2§0-$00 §01-1,000 1,001~§ ,000 | over §,000 
: i‘ . : 


Companies | Fre- ‘Empha-| Fre- Empha- Fre- _Empha- Fre- | Empha- 
| quency! = sis* = quency sis | quency; sis | quency sis 





Patience and Tolerance.......... 

Ability and Desire to Work with | 
People 

Honesty and Integrity . 

Balanced Personality.......... 

Education and Knowledge....... 

Aggressiveness and Enthusiasm. .| 

Understanding and Sympathy... 

Sincerity 

Tact and Diplomacy 

Analytical Ability.......... 

Friendliness 


2 | I 


| 


I 
5 
3 
4 


OW ON DAY Hw PP 


Pe 
oa 





Total Respondents..........| 218 73 | 58 


1 Rank on basis of total times mentioned. 
? Rank on basis of emphasis. Each characteristic is weighted according to the rank given it by 
the respondent. Only the top five characteristics are ranked in each size group. 





were suggested, it was to be expected that less obvious traits, such as *‘ favorable 
attitude toward authority,’’ would be infrequently mentioned. 

The five personal characteristics most mentioned were (1) “‘ patience and toler- 
ance,’’ (2) ‘‘ability and desire to work with people,"’ (3) “‘ honesty and integrity,”’ 
(4) ‘balanced personality,’’ and (5) “‘education and knowledge’’ (see Table 1). 
Some characteristics, which have been considered important by authorities on ex- 
ecutive ability, were largely overlooked by the personnel directors. ‘*Health’’ re- 
ceived only casual mention, and ‘‘intelligence’’ was not mentioned at all. The 
characteristics most related to ‘‘intelligence’’ were ‘‘ analytical ability’’ and ‘* verbal 
facility,’’ but these were not mentioned frequently. ‘‘Flexibility’’ was not men- 
tioned; yet the personnel executive needs flexibility to deal with top executives and 
unskilled operatives, with uneducated laborers and college graduates, and with 
modest women employees and rough shop men. In fact, one personnel executive was 
recently awarded workmen's compensation after being punched in the nose by a 
union representative. 

The focus of most executives was definitely upon social characteristics, along 
with a basic foundation of ‘‘education and knowledge.’’ Administrative char- 
acteristics such as ‘‘decisiveness,’’ ‘‘judgment,"’ “planning ability,’’ and ‘‘ good 
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coordination,’’ were largely omitted. One wonders if the personnel executives are 
getting overwhelmed by the social aspects of their jobs, thereby underemphasizing 
professional skills and administrative ability. It has long been argued that ‘‘the 
wrong kind of people are often chosen for personnel work.’’ (Gardiner, Glenn. 
‘The Operating Executive and the Personnel Department,’’ American Management 
Association, Personnel Series, No. 121, 1948). Such persons tend to be‘ back slappers”’ 
or ‘technique happy"’ and are considered by the professional executive to be “‘ per- 
sonnel mechanics.”’ 


PerRsONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND COMPANY SIZE 


Does the size of the concern in which the personnel executive finds himself 
influence his choice of personality characteristics that are essential to his success? 
Personnel executives in larger companies selected different characteristics from 
executives in smaller companies (Table 1). In larger companies, ‘‘ aggressiveness,” 
“analytical ability,’’ and “‘friendliness,’’ appeared in the top five characteristics. 
It is possible that extended lines of authority, labor union activities, and the sacrifice 
of personal day-to-day management-operative contacts due to company size, caused 
executives to emphasize these factors because they are characteristics which would 
help compensate for ‘‘ bigness’’ and losses in individuality. 

‘Education and knowledge’’ received ranking only in firms of 1,000 employees or 
less. ‘‘ Balanced personality’’ was ranked only in firms of 5,000 employees or less. 
It would appear that top personnel executives of the larger firms believed that other 
characteristics were more important than these because they could depend on sub- 
ordinate personnel specialists to round out both their technical knowledge and 
personality. 

In the emphasis placed on each characteristic, two variations were noteworthy. 
(‘‘Emphasis’’ was indicated by weighting characteristics according to the rank 
given them by the respondents. Number 1 on each list was weighted 1, number 2 was 
weighted 2, and so on to the 5th item, which was weighted 5.) First, although 
‘patience and tolerance’’ ranked very high in frequency, this trait was consistently 
near the bottom in emphasis in all size groups. Second, ‘honesty and integrity,” 
even though not found on as many lists as some others, was emphasized by each 
size group as the one most important characteristic. One wonders how much the 
current stress of honesty in unions and government affected the emphasis placed on 
this characteristic. 

This survey showed that most personnel directors got to their present jobs by way 
of production experience. Since it is highly probable that the type of work experience 
affects personnel directors’ viewpoints, their experience channels were compared 
with the personal characteristics that they thought most desirable for personnel 
directors. 

‘‘ Patience and tolerance’’ and ‘“‘ability and desire to work with people’’ were 
mentioned most by each experience group. The single exception was the production 
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group, in which the “‘ability and desire to work with people’ ranked fourth. The 
frequent mention of *‘ ability and desire to work with people’’ shows that personnel 
directors consider this characteristic important. Since most jobs in business require 
some degree of liking to work with people, the personnel directors may, by often 
mentioning this characteristic, be implying that above-average “‘ability and desire 
to work with people”’ is essential. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND EXPERIENCE CHANNEL 


The executives whose experience channel was personnel work had the most 
distinctly different ranking of characteristics. These executives were the only 
ones to rank either “‘aggressiveness and enthusiasm"’ or “‘emotional maturity”’ 
among the top five characteristics. Perhaps their regard for “‘aggressiveness and 
enthusiasm” is the result of a background in a field which is not yet clearly defined 
nor justified in the eyes of management, with the result that success with the per- 
sonnel program often depends on aggressiveness and enthusiasm. A recent survey 
(Shurtleff, Wade E. ‘‘Top Management and Personnel Administration,’’ American 
Management Association, Personnel Series, No. 144, 1952) reports that personnel 
directors feel the need for better acceptance. Those whose experience channel was 
personnel work ranked ‘‘honesty and integrity’’ twelfth. All other executives 
ranked it in the top four, which means that those whose experience channel was 
personnel work either assumed this characteristic and therefore did not mention 
it, or else they differ with the other groups regarding its importance. 

The sales and engineering groups were the only ones to include “‘ understanding 
and sympathy”’ among the top five characteristics. Additional study of the re- 
sponses showed why the sales group ranked this characteristic high. The sales 
group included a number of women personnel directors of department stores and 
most of these women emphasized “understanding and sympathy.”’ 

When the characteristics were weighted according to the rank given each 
by the individual respondent, results showed that the ones most mentioned were 
not always considered most important. For example, ‘honesty and integrity’’ was 
third in frequency, but those who mentioned it tended to rank it first in importance. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the accounting and finance executives who mentioned it 
said that it was the most essential characteristic for success in personnel work. 
As another illustration, the engineering group thought “patience and tolerance’ 
was the most important characteristic, but the sales group believed it only sixth in 
importance. 

When personal characteristics were arranged according to each respondent's 
years of personnel experience, “‘articulateness and verbal facility’’ appeared for the 
first time among the top five characteristics. This factor was ranked fourth in 
emphasis by executives who had under six years of personnel experience. One might 
conclude that the ability to talk not only fast but well is “‘ of the essence’’ in the 
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opinion of relatively inexperienced personnel executives! The newer personnel 
executive is recognizing the importance of communication skills. 

‘Education and knowledge’’ was consistently low in frequency and emphasis, 
except in the group with less than six years of personnel experience. The greatest 
percentage of young college graduates especially trained in personnel work was in 
this group. College-trained personnel people are still relatively new in business and 
industry, since many colleges and universities have just recently introduced pro- 
fessional personnel courses. It is not known whether the young college-trained 
personnel executive emphasized ‘‘education and knowledge’’ because he himself 
had it, because he was new in the field and felt a need for it, or because his pro- 
fessional training made him aware of the great need for ‘education and knowledge”’ 


in the field of work. 


DETERMINE CHARACTERISTICS YOU NEED Most THEN DgvELop THEM 


It is significant that top personnel executives do not agree on what their most 
desirable personality characteristics should be. This research showed that one 
reason for differing viewpoints was different executive backgrounds. A sales back- 
ground suggested one set of characteristics, while a production background sug- 
gested different characteristics. The man with many years of personnel experience 
emphasized different characteristics than the personnel novice. Different company 


situations also caused different personality factors to be stressed. The executive in 
the large company recognized a different set of personality needs than the executive 
in the small company. 

These results indicate that, because of different individual backgrounds and 
work situations, the personality requirements for personnel directors in general 
cannot be stereotyped. However, there was consistency regarding certain char- 
acteristics. ‘Patience and tolerance’’ was the personality trait most frequently 
mentioned by most size and experience groups. “Honesty and integrity’’ received 
the greatest weighted emphasis from those who mentioned it. These two traits 
seem to be sufficiently important ‘‘in general’’ to demand the attention of most 
personnel executives. The single exception to emphasis on ‘‘honesty and integrity’’ 
was the group which rose through the personnel experience channel. It ranked the 
trait twelfth. Conversely, 77 per cent of executives with accounting and finance 
experience ranked it first. 

Top personnel executives tended to stress social and psychological character- 
istics such as ‘‘tolerance’’ and ‘desire to work with people,’’ rather than adminis- 
trative characteristics such as ‘‘decisiveness’’ and “planning ability.'’ Executive 
abilities are a scarce commodity which personnel executives need just the same as 
other executives; so they may be underemphasizing the management part of their 
job. This can have a major effect on their performance and on development of the 
field of professional personnel administration. 





Just Looking, Thank You 


AMA Personnel Conference 


This fellow with a Press badge on 
his lapel arrived in plenty of time for the 
1o o'clock opening of the American Man- 
agement Association Personnel Conference 
in the Grand Ballroom of New York's 
Hotel Statler on Monday morning, Sep- 
tember 28. Conferees were milling around 
the registration desks, so he took a minute 
to shake hands with Donald G. Keen, 
AMA public relations director, before 
going in to the opening session. 

That was his mistake. When he went 
in to the meeting only a couple of minutes 
late it was already in full swing, with a 
packed house paying rapt attention as 
Lawrence A. Appley, AMA president, 
welcomed all and sundry. Thus he learned 
at first hand about one of the modern 
miracles wrought by AMA—the starting 
of sessions on the dot. Later he found that 
such clock-work precision applies also 
to closings, and presumably to the time 
allotted to each speaker. A swell trick if 
you can do it—but who else can? 

* * * - 


Lawrence Appley yielded the floor to 
Samuel L. H. Burk, AMA V.P. in charge 
of the Personnel Division, who was chair- 
man for the session. The gent with the 
press badge recognized him immediately 
as the fellow whose photo had appeared 
iN PERSONNEL JOURNAL Only a little while 
before, and who had somehow run afoul 
of his wife's mud pack. After some ribaldry 
back and forth over whether Appley or 
Burk (either of whom can part his hair 
with a bath towel) has the curlier locks, 
Burk introduced John Post, industrial 
relations department manager for Con- 
tinental Oil Company at Houston, Texas, 
and the conference was off to a good start. 

* * * * 


Post’s subject was “‘The Personnel 
Administrator at the Crossroads.’ ““With 


the trend toward specialization,’’ he said, 
“industry is going to need more than ever 
before managers with the broad viewpoint 
rather than the narrow specialized view- 
point.’’ Here, he said, the industrial rela- 
tions manager has his greatest opportunity 
and faces his greatest challenge. ‘Better 
than almost anyone else in the organiza- 
tion he has an opportunity to see the 
enterprise as a whole. He has an op- 
portunity to show skill and leadership as a 
planner, as a molder of unity out of diver- 
gent or special points of view, as a teacher, 
and as an inspiration to thoughtful, far- 
sighted action.... We may witness an 
astonishing development in personnel ad- 
ministration which is tied to the reawaken- 
ing and resurgence of the function of the 
entrepreneur and manager in American 
industry." 

Mr. Post in preparing for his talk 
made a ‘‘capsule survey.’ Most of the chief 
executives he queried said that they ex- 
pected the personnel function to grow in 
importance compared with other functions 
in the organization. Post feels that the 
personnel administrator has a good chance 
to win for himself an important place “‘in 
the everyday councils of management where 
the hard decisions are made, the decisions 
for which there may be no ‘right answer,’ 
but only a better or worse solution.’’ 

- * * + 


Good as the talks were, expertly as 
the speakers handled themselves and their 
subjects at the mikes, admirable as the 
organization of and preparation for every 
session proved to be—to our mind these 
were not the most impressive features of 
this conference. What most impressed us— 
and we say it sincerely—was (1) the 
character of the people in attendance, and 
(2) their alert concentration on the business 
in hand. 
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We've sat in on a lot of convention 
sessions. We've milled around with a great 
many groups in different lines of work. 
Seldom, if ever, has it been our privilege 
to meet with people of so high average 
‘‘quality’’ as judged by their faces, voices, 
clothes, grooming and general bearing. 
Perhaps this shouldn't have surprised us, 
for almost everybody here had risen by a 
cold and sure process of selection to be a 
leader of men. And they were here for a 
purpose, which they had no intention of 
passing up in favor of convention fun. 


+ * * * 


One thing you soon noticed was that 
at this meeting place there were no com- 
mercial exhibits to give a ‘“‘circus’’ atmos- 
phere. This must have been by intention, 
because at some conferences staged by the 
AMA-—for example, the annual packaging 
exposition—space is sold to hundreds of 
exhibitors, and this part of the festivities 
seems to have become the tail that wags 
the dog. 

Here at the personnel conference three 
small rooms across from the registration 
area were given over to exhibits, it is true. 
But these were modest, instructive and 
helpful; not gaudy or garish. Lance, Inc. 
in its small exhibit told about ‘‘multiple 
management."’ Weirton Steel Co. in several 
panels told “how our labor contract 
operates." New York Telephone Co. 
showed some of their methods for ‘‘strength- 
ening supervisors to discuss various benefit 
programs.’ General Motors displayed a 
number of booklets distributed by means 
of their “reading racks."’ That was all. 


* . ~ * 


Conferees had an opportunity to 
question every speaker or group of speakers. 
Girls circulated in the aisles to pick up 
written questions and take them up to 
the chairman's stand. In this way the 
questions accumulated as the speaker talked 
and more kept coming as long as there 
appeared to be time left for answers. The 
questions seemed to us penetrating and 


constructive, the answers as precise as 
the speakers could make them. We thought 
as we listened—where else would com- 
panies be willing to let down all bars and 
share their methods and experiences so 
candidly with others? Here, for sure, were 
free men in a free economy working to- 
gether for their mutual good, an inspiring 
example of confident good-will motivated 
by enlightened self-interest. 


* * * * 


Even the business sessions, naturally, 
produced their lighter moments. As in the 
talk of Dr. Dershimer, DuPont's Director 
of Psychiatry. The audience chuckled as he 
stated that all of us at times are a little off 
the beam—a little bit crazy. The doctor's 
talk was one of the best we heard; much 
of it seemed spontaneous. One statement 
that deserves repetition: ‘‘The greatest fear 
of civilized men, particularly at work, is a 
fear of appearing ridiculous in the eyes of 
others."’ The doctor says there is evidence 
that a well managed industry does a better 
job of promoting mental health than most 
outside agencies. He defines mental health 
as ‘‘a state of continued natural growth in 
mental productivity, as demonstrated and 
measured in terms of useful performance.”’ 


* * * * 


This year’s AMA Personnel Con- 
ference had the biggest attendance ever. 
We believe we heard the statement that the 
advance registration this year was greater than 
last year’s total attendance. That speaks 
volumes as to what personnel people get 
out of these meetings. 


Thank You for Your Letters 


Ralph P. Kreuter, personnel consultant 
of Sheboygan, Wisc., thinks the article 
‘How to Improve Employment Interviews" 
by Palmer Wentworth in our June issue 
was “‘one of the best current articles in 
personnel literature. Not only does it 
espouse genuine basic principles,’’ he says, 
“but the down-to-earth research nature of 
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it makes it outstanding. ... Personnel 
people need much more of this kind of 
simple straightforward research work to 
disprove or prove many of their ideas which 
sound so plausible that many of us are apt 
to take them for granted. ‘Good foreman- 
ship,’ for instance, seems to be something 
everybody knows all about except foremen. 
Such an analysis as Mr. Wentworth made 
can be a stepping stone to standard practice 
and the precise nomenclature the personnel 
world so badly needs.”’ 

Gerald A. Jotnes, training director with 
Cargill, Inc. of Minneapolis, was one 
of several who have had nice things to say 
about our “Across the Editor's Desk’’ 
department since our query about it in 
April. “I feel that it’s one of the most 
interesting parts of the magazine,’ he 
says. ‘I read the Personnel Journal each 
month with considerable interest, but find 
the rather chatty and informal comments 
about the doings of various organizations 
in that particular section very helpful and 
interesting, indeed." 

Dr. Mildred B. Mitchell of Dayton, 
Ohio, constructively criticizing the depart- 
ment, says ‘I enjoy reading about what 
some of the organizations are doing, 
not just the fact that they had a meeting or 
election of officers. Perhaps other organiza- 
tions are also helping their cities to obtain 
better government. I thought it was a real 
service to the community that the Toledo 
Personnel Managers Association helped 
screen applicants for the director of per- 
sonnel for the city of Toledo (as reported 
in April). Personally, I enjoy hearing of 
such activities and commend you on telling 
us about them.’’ Dr. Mitchell ‘‘confesses”’ 
she has been ‘‘a bit bored with this section 
at times’’ but adds, “‘I found the ‘new style’ 
good reading.”’ 

Stephen Habbe of the division of per- 
sonnel administration, National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York City, was 
planning for a ‘“‘workshop’’ in Cleveland 
when he wrote us in June. After asking if 


we could supply reprints of a series of 
articles by Guy Wadsworth about the 
“field review method"’—a series run in PJ 
some five years ago—he added: ‘‘For some 
time now I have been wanting to drop you 
a note about the Personnel Journal. I have 
found your informal comments in the 
front and also the notes in the back to be 
particularly interesting.” 

V. W. Gillen, personnel director of 
Reeves Instrument Corporation, New York 
City, writes as “‘a cover-to-cover reader for 
the past seven years."’ He thinks “‘your 
articles are good, and many are provoca- 
tive...I notice you frequently blaze 
new trails. I particularly like ‘Across the 
Editor's Desk’ and ‘Editor to Reader’ "’. 
In connection with make-up, Mr. Gillen 
raises a question on which we'd like to 
hear from more readers. He says he prefers 
the two-column pages, and finds the pages 
printed in wide measure a little harder to 
read. What do you think? 

Kay Freeman of the St. Thomas, 
Ontario, division of the Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, tells of a good idea 
practiced by Timken which may appeal to 
others. The company gives each supervisor 
a subscription “‘to a magazine of his 
choice. The magazine will be delivered to 
his home."’ We're happy to learn that at 
least one supervisor chose PJ. 


Recipe for a Big “Flop” 


‘How to Be an Outstanding Failure 
in Industrial Relations’’ was the title of 
a talk by L. J. Whetsell, director of in- 
dustrial relations of the Producing Depart- 
ment of the Texas Company, before the 
Houston Industrial Personnel Association 
some months back. A report of the talk 
appeared in the National Foremen’s In- 
stitute “Employee Relations Bulletin.” 
Among “‘nine precious ways to become 
eligible for unemployment insurance"’ were: 

(1) First, when your job requires you 
to take a position on a matter, whether it 
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be of major or minor importance, always 
consider strategy first. Figure the angles. 
Let your sincere convictions be secondary; 
otherwise you might not be popular. 

(2) When your associates differ with 
you, be sure to take it as a personal affront. 
Only successful people are able to look 
upon such things objectively and realize 
that usually there are at least two legitimate 
sides to every question... .. 

(3) If you want to avoid being just a 
mediocre failure, I would suggest that 
you lose your ability to see things through 
the eyes of the rank-and-file employees. 

(4) The fourth tip is closely related 
... If you want to muff the ball in good 
style, confine your interest to theory and 
policy and forget the individual as a person. 


Become an office or swivel-chair operator. 
People who have only a meager under- 
standing of what your job is may think you 
are a ‘big shot.” 

(5) Be quick on the trigger to make 
promises to employees and then promptly 
forget all about them... . 

(6) Get into office and field politics 
with both feet; if there aren't any, start 
some. 

(9) Another sure way to contribute 
substantially to your failure is to be real 
certain at all times that you understand 
employees and know exactly why they 
feel as they feel. No greater fallacy has 
ever existed; yet, of all delusions, this is 
perhaps the most common and is indulged 
in by people in all walks of life. 


About the Authors 


Daniel Krakauer is vice president in charge of manufacturing in the main and six branch factories of 
the Kay Manufacturing Corp., Brooklyn, makers of springs for furniture and bedding. He majored in 
zoology, with psychology as his related field, at Cornell where he graduated in 1935. After another 


year of zoology in Johns Hopkins Graduate School, he entered the family business and took on ‘‘a 
rash otf night school work in engineering.’ It was in 1945 at Brooklyn College Graduate School that 
he took a course under Professor Maslow, to whom he refers in his article. Factories under his manage- 
ment vary in size from 40 to 400 employees. Mr. Krakauer lives in Great Neck, New York. 

McCoy C. Campbell, Jr. is personne] directorof The First National Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta2, Geor- 
gia. He majored in English at Vanderbilt University and graduated in 1940. He was in personnel work 
in the army for four years. Before accepting his present position in 1950 he had been manager of the 
Personnel and RFC Custody Department with the Nashville branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. 

Arthur R. Laney, Jr. is assistant to the director of personnel of the Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C. After studying at Davis-Elkins College in West Virginia he was, during ‘‘ the great 
depression,’’ variously a sales clerk, a dance band musician, a newspaper man—and almost a politician. 
Mr. Laney, by night work while in the present position, earned his Bachelor's degree in 1947, his 
Master's in 1949. He now teaches evening classes in psychology at George Washington University as 
well as at Southeastern University, as mentioned in a‘ profile’’ of him in our November 1952 issue. He 
has been in personnel work for fourteen years. 

Edgar G. Williams is an assistant professor in the Department of Management, School of Business, 
Indiana University. From 1948 to 1953 he earned his A.B. at Evansville College, his M.B.A. and his 
D.C.S. at Indiana University. He is a member of the Indiana Personnel Association, and of the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors on its research committee. Employed by farm cooperatives, retailers 
and pharmaceutical houses in an advisory capacity, he is a partner in a management consulting firm 
specializing in managerial development, personnel relations and organizational planning. 

Keith Davis is an associate professor, Department of Management, at Indiana University. He has 
authored many articles on personnel subjects and is a consultant to business in the areas of employee 
communication and personnel administration. He received his Ph.D. in management from Ohio State 
University. Formerly an industrial relations specialist in a large manufacturing company. 





Reviewed by Harrison Terrell 


ConciLiaTION IN AcTION—Principles and 
Techniques. By Edward Peters. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., New London, 
Conn., 1952, pp. xx, 266. $4.50 


The phrase ‘‘blow-by-blow account”’ 
has been terribly overworked, but applies 
quite aptly to what the reader can look 
forward to in this book. The author is 
a conciliator in the California State Con- 
ciliation Service and cites cases just as 
they came into being and were handled in 
real life. The author's note on this point 
reads something like the announcer’s in- 
troduction of “‘Dragnet’’ on the radio. 
He says: ‘‘In the case histories and examples 
used in the work, all names of persons and 
companies are fictitious. The events de- 
scribed are authentic and have been altered 
only to the degree necessary to protect the 
confidential records of the California State 
Conciliation Service’’. 

Among the eighteen chapter headings 
are these: in part I, under the inclusive 
heading of “The Dynamics of Industrial 
Strife,’ are The Setting, The Deadlock, 
The Strike, The Power Conflict, The 
Loyalty Conflict, Horse-Trading, Public 
Opinion in Disputes. In part II, ‘‘The 
Conciliation Technique’, are The Con- 
ciliator's Contribution, Entering a Situa- 
tion, Finding the Real Issue, Equities vs. 
Self-Interest, The Active Role of the 
Conciliator, The Passive Role, Timing. The 
final chapter tells what personal qualities a 
concilator should have and discusses ethics. 

This book, especially ‘the second part 
of it, is almost as hard to put down as an 
intimate diary. For example, on page 157 


the author says: “In some three hundred 
disputes, the writer has never had a party 
renege when an offer given to him by hint 
or other means of indirection was accepted 
by the other party. On two occasions it 
very nearly happened... .'° Who could 
stop reading at that point! And when you 
find out what happened those two times, 
something else draws you on. 

For those who like to know what goes 
on behind the scenes, this is a book to be 
enjoyed. 


CONFERENCE ON LaBor—Fifth Annual, New 
York University. Edited by Emanuel Stein. 
Matthew Bender & Company, Inc., Albany, 
1952. 857 pages. $10. 


Though the editor says, “It is our 
belief that this volume, like its predecessors, 
will serve as a valuable aid to all those 
engaged in industrial relations work in 
whatever capacity’’, this weighty tome is 
definitely for professionals. It is made up 
of thirty lectures given before the Fifth 
Annual Conference on Labor in New York 
City last April. The conference was con- 
ducted by the Law School, the Graduate 
Division of Public Service, the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science, and the Division 
of General Education of New York Uni- 
versity. The fact that about half of the 
lecturers were members of the New York 
bar or otherwise associated with the law 
suggests the book's flavor. 

The lectures—many of which are 
expanded beyond their original lecture 
form—are presented in four groups. Group 
I deals in general with Taft-Hartley Act 
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problems and suggested solutions. Group II 
treats of internal union affairs. Group III 
discusses new issues in collective bargaining. 
Group IV talks are on stabilization. 

The book is offered to labor-manage- 
ment men on a two-weeks approval basis. 


Tue Workers’ Story; 1913~1953. United 
States Department of Labor. Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1953. 143 
pages, paper covered, $.45 

A highly interesting and readable book 
celebrating the goth anniversary of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Eleven chapters 
deal with the size of our labor force, its 
make-up, living standards, safety measures, 
labor unions and other matters having to 
do with workers and production. A useful 
list of Department of Labor publications is 
appended. 

Herbert Little, the Department's di- 
rector of personnel, in sending us a copy 
said, “‘We have tried to tell what has 
happened to the American worker during 
the past 4o years in his manner of living, 
his working conditions, his labor organiza- 
tions, and his relations with his em- 
ployer . . . in language and style somewhat 
different from those characteristic of most 
government publications’’. 


INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS ReEsEARCH AssociA- 
TION—Proceedings of Fifth Annual Meeting. 
Edited by L. Reed Tripp. 1953. pp. x, 254. 
Paper cover, $3 


This is a collection of papers, con- 
cerned with aspects of industrial relations, 
delivered at the 5th annual meeting of the 
IRRA at Chicago in late December 1952. 
The papers will be of little, if any, practical 
help to personnel men in their daily opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, they are stimulating, 
enjoyable and educational. They are the 
sort of reading that helps make the per- 
sonnel worker a man of stature, rather than 
only a plodding doer of jobs. 


Part 1 is the presidential address by J. 
Douglas Brown of Princeton University, 
dealing with ‘University Research in 
Indussrial Relations.’’ ‘‘Industrial  rela- 
tions’, he said, “‘is not a science. Rather it 
is the study of the values arising in the 
minds, intuitions, and emotions of indi- 
viduals as these values become embodied in 
group organization and action. The under- 
standing and solution of problems of group 
Organization and action can never be 
divorced from the more basic understanding 
of the values which determine individual 
behavior... . The student of an art—and 
industrial relations is a good example— 
must ever seek his satisfactions in the im- 
provement of a way of life judged in terms 
too intangible to prove’. 

The volume is organized in eleven 
parts. Among the part titles are: The use 
of statistics in collective bargaining; The 
role of public opinion in industrial disputes; 
The principles and factors influencing 
managerial decisions in industrial relations; 
Problems in the development of pension 
programs under collective bargaining; Lead- 
ership and communication in companies 
and trade unions. 

An interesting device in the treatment 
of subjects is the following of each capital 
paper with a “‘Discussion’’ of the subject 
and its handling. Each main speaker at the 
meeting was followed by one or two others 
who were well informed on his subject and 
who criticized or ‘‘reviewed’’ the paper 
immediately. For example, ‘‘Ground Rules 
for the Use of Statistics in Collective 
Bargaining’ by George W. Taylor of the 
University of Pennsylvania is followed in 
this book by three pages of comment by 
William J. Caples, President of Inland Steel 
Container Corp., and by Andrew W. Myrup, 
Research Director of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, AFL. To our mind, these second 
and third looks at the subject from other 
points of view are quite helpful. 

This and the next reviewed book may 
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be ordered from the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association, Park and University, 
Temp. 3 Room 5, Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


INTERPRETING THE Laspor MOoveMENT. 
Edited by George W. Brooks, Milton 
Derber, David A. McCabe and Philip 
Taft. Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation (address above) 1952. pp. Xi, 
207. Paper cover, $3. 


This volume is number g in the As- 
sociation’s series, in which the foregoing 
reviewed book was number ro. It consists of 
ten essays ‘“‘designed to stimulate new 
thinking about labor theory—not to pro- 
vide a definitive and integrated theoretical 
structure .. . Throughout the essays certain 
themes stand out: (a) the pragmatic nature 
of the American labor movement, con- 
tinually experimenting with a changing 
environment to survive and grow, (b) the 
diverse, multi-form character of the move- 
ment attacking its problems and seeking its 
goals through the use of many different 
structures, policies and techniques, and (c) 


the increasing complexity of its activities 
as it moves beyond the plant and industry 
into the community, state, national and 
international arenas.’’ A most useful book 
for the personnel and labor-relations man 
who wants to improve his knowledge and 
understanding of the labor movement. 


Strikgs—A Stupy IN INDusTRIAL CONPLICT. 
By K. G. J. C. Knowles. The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1952. Pages xiv, 
330. $8.75. 


The first part of this study, dealing 
with British experience between 1911 and 
1947, is mainly historical and descriptive; 
the second, looking at the causes and 
effects of strikes, is analytic. The author is 
associated with the Oxford University 
Institute of Statistics. Serious students of 
industrial conflict would doubtless find 
much of value in the book. American 
industrial and labor relations practitioners 
would as certainly derive more benefit from 
a volume of the same kind based on a study 
of the American scene. 


Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


The Weather and Other Factors Influencing Em- 
ployee Punctuality. By Roland E. Mueser, 
Pennsylvania State College. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 5, October, 
1953, 329-337- 

A professor noticed on a warm, bright 
day in early spring that his students 
arrived unusually early for an 8:00 o'clock 
class. This observation caused him to 
wonder whether early morning illumina- 
tion had any effect on punctuality. To test 
this hypothesis a study was made of the 
personnel of an engineering laboratory on 
the campus. 


The employees of this laboratory were 
regularly checked in by guards and a 
record was kept of the time of arrival to the 
nearest five minute interval. An average of 
IoI men and 31 women were timed six 
days a week for a total of 69 working days 
from February to May, 1951. Most of the 
employees drive to work and the rest walk, 
so that no bus or train schedule was in- 
volved. 

The data on the weather were ob- 
tained from the Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the College. Readings of light 
intensity were taken at half hour intervals 
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from 6:00 to 8:00 a.m. and a total of these 
values was used as a measure of the light 
intensity for the early morning. Nine other 
meteorological variables were also ob- 
served and recorded each day. 

A distribution of arrival times was 
made for men and women separately, and a 
wider distribution was noted among the 
men. This may be accounted for by the 
difference in jobs held by the men and 
women. The women were largely clerical 
and secretarial workers, while some of 
the men were research scientists and ad- 
ministrators. 

A weekly cycle of punctuality was 
noted with a tendency for more people to 
be late on Monday. They do better toward 
the middle of the week and tend to be more 
tardy as the week-end approaches. 

The correlations between light in- 
tensity and promptness were found to be 
significant at about the 10% level, but they 
were in an inverse manner from that origi- 
nally expected. On the average both men 
and women arrive at work significantly 
earlier when the morning is dull and later 
when it is bright. None of the other 
meteorological factors listed, such as baro- 
metric pressure, showed a significant cor- 
relation with the punctuality criterion. 


Visual Performance as a Function of Low Pho- 
topic Brightness Levels. By Milton L. Rock, 
E. N. Hay & Associates, Philadelphia. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 
5, October, 1953, 412-427. 


This careful and comprehensive study 
will not be reviewed in detail because it is 
not of general interest to personnel workers. 
However, anyone who is doing experi- 
mental work in this area will do well to 
consult the article. The bibliography is 
excellent and there is a helpful summary 
of recent investigations of visual perform- 
ance. The care with which the method, 
apparatus, and results of each of the four 
experiments are presented makes it possible 
for other research workers to understand 


just what was done. The methods used may 
be very helpful to those who are planning 
to study the best color of light to use, or the 
minimum illumination needed in a given 
situation. 

In this study four types of visual tasks 
were investigated: judgment of magnitude 
of an illusion, absolute threshold for 
motion, depth perception and a simple 
addition task. All tasks were investigated 
under five brightness levels. In each of the 
experiments, critical brightness levels were 
found below which performance was in- 
creasingly poor. Increased brightness above 
the critical level improved performance 
relatively little or not at all. It was sug- 
gested that for maximum performance on 
visual tasks, with minimum brightness, 
illumination should be adjusted to yield 
brightness values of .o5 to .1 foot-lamberts. 


Productivity and Satisfaction of Full- and 
Part-Time Female Employees. By Marguerite 
S. Gadel, East Orange, N. J. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 3, Autumn, 1953, 
327-342. 

This study will be of special interest 
to firms which are considering hiring older 
employees or part-time workers to meet 
their present labor needs. A group of 
“older’’ women who had been hired to fill 
clerical jobs usually filled by younger 
women was compared with groups of 
regular women employees. The older women 
were hired on a part-time basis and worked 
from 20 to 35 hours a week. Job perform- 
ance was studied from several different 
angles and the results indicated that the 
part-time workers produced at least as 
much work per hour as the regular em- 
ployees. 

Information was obtained for 301 
women employees in one company, 60% 
of whom were past 4o. Almost all these 
women were married and many had school- 
age children, and for this reason preferred 
part-time work. Most of them were doing 
routine clerical work and a few were on 
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typing jobs. About one-third of them had 
worked for the same company previously. 

The immediate supervisors seemed to 
view the older women as more desirable 
employees than the younger workers. 
However, production records, comparative 
rankings, and supervisory estimates of the 
learning ability of these employees would 
indicate that the two groups are about 
equal. It is interesting to note that the 
older employees were slightly inferior in 
performance on the clerical tests used by 
the company. Their similarity in job 
performance emphasizes again the fact 
that such factors as attitude and judgment, 
as well as clerical ability, play a part in 
determining success on a job. 

The older workers had considerably 
higher job satisfaction and considerably 
lower turnover during the period studied. 
There was some evidence that their job 
expectations differed from those of younger 
employees. This difference in job expecta- 
tion may be a partial explanation of their 
higher job satisfaction which may con- 
tribute to their good performance. 

The article gives tables showing job 
performance by five-year age groups and 
gives examples of the types of rating scales 
used to study job performance and job 
satisfaction. 


The Validity Information Exchange. An- 
nouncing a New Personnel Psychology Feature. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 6, No. 3, Autumn, 
1953, 265-270. 

Everyone is asking for validity infor- 
mation on tests used in personnel selection, 


but no one actually engaged in employ- 
ment work seems to have the time to 
conduct validity studies. Of the validity 
studies which are done a great many are 
never prepared for publication because of 
the additional trouble involved. 

The editors of Personnel Psychology 
believe that the interchange of experience 
and research results will be of great value to 
individual personnel workers. In order to 
facilitate this they have set up a Validity 
Information Exchange. They have devised 
a form which they believe can be filled out 
in less than an hour. The information re- 
quired on this form covers the following 
points: 

o. Code number for the position as given 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

1. Author . Sample 

2. Firm . Size of sample (N) 

3. Job description 7. Predictors 

4. Criterion 8. Technique 

The forms are currently available on re- 

quest from: Erwin K. Taylor, Western 

Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

It is emphasized that negative reports 
may be as useful as reports of tests which 
show high validity. The projected exchange 
will have value only if personnel research 
workers cooperate to the full in submitting 
reports of all validity studies. It is hoped 
that perhaps by the spring of 1955 it will be 
possible at nominal cost to supply any 
research worker with a set of such reports 
for any particular job for which he is 
interested in developing a selection bat- 
tery. 








Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Paciric NortHwest PersoNNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssocIATION prints a thoughtful 
article by Morley H. Fox, Supervisor of 
Salary Standards and Employee Services, 
B.C. Electric Railway, Ltd., Vancouver, 
on ‘Merit Rating’ in the September issue 
of Personnel Panorama. Mr. Fox concludes 
that a sound merit-rating system should 
have the following characteristics: (1) it 
should be tailored directly to the needs of 
the company it serves; (2) it must be 
reliable in that it must maintain consistency 
after repeated application; (3) results 
should be as free from unconscious bias as 
humanly possible; (4) the system must have 
built into it some method of counteracting 
the universal tendency to rate too high, 
and must have within it some method of 
levelling out differences in outlook by 
various supervisors towards merit rating; 
(5) the system must be easy to understand, 
both by supervisors and by employees; (6) 
it must be practical; (7) it should be fair to 
the employees and yet provide management 
with an over-all administrative control 
over the amount of merit increases. 

The Seattle Chapter of the association in 
its Monthly Bulletin for September reports 
on ‘What's New in My Company.”’ 
Blair Franklin of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. told of the company's 
increasing difficulty in hiring and keeping 
desirable people on the payroll. They 
decided to question former employees to 
find why they had quit and, as much as 
possible, their thoughts, feelings and 
attitudes toward the company. The ques- 
tioning showed that hours of work and 
central office leadership needed attention. 
Under the same “‘What’s New’’ heading, 
Leslie Harrold of the Continental Can 
Company reported on his company’s train- 
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ing courses. At least five of these were said 
to be conducted by the company training 
department in Chicago. Supervisors en- 
rolled in them are taken off their jobs 
while training. Other chapter members 
contributed to the same report, telling 
about their indoctrination methods, their 
performance reviews, and their recreational 
programs. Exchange of experience and 
information in this way seems like a good 
idea. Has any other club tried it? 

Seattle was host to the other chapters 
of the association at a conference held the 
last of October. Robert C. Landon ad- 
dressed the group on ‘Ethics for Personnel 
Management.'’ There were workshops on 
management development, group develop- 
ment, collective bargaining, recruiting, 
effective and ineffective economic educa- 
tion, and communication. 

New York PersonNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssociaTIon heard about the labor problems 
on the New York City waterfront recently 
from the Rev. John M. Corridan, SJJ., 
Associate Director of the Xavier Institute 
of Industrial Relations. According to Father 
Corridan, corruption on all levels seems 
to be the underlying cause for the poor 
labor relations on the docks. Not only are 
union officials involved, but apparently 
certain industry and government people are 
equally tainted. The industry obviously has 
no labor policy. Arbitration 1s no answer 
to the dilemma. The problem boils down 
to a single question—how to get rid of the 
racketeers. . 

In the summer issue of the NYPMA 
Bulletin William E. McCauley urges per- 
sonnel people to look ahead, and correct 
some of the abuses and omissions found 
in industry today, instead of being smug 




















about progress. He feels in particular that 
records are inadequate and not used properly 
in many cases. Training is insufficient in 
his opinion, and the promotional procedure 
is probably the most glaring deficiency in 
the personnel scene. Too often promotions 
are made blindly, without proper con- 
sideration, and for the wrong reasons. 
Incentives, he says, are not tried until the 
company is on the rocks. Communications 
are not considered until the company has 
had considerable labor trouble. Training is 
used only in time of glaring need. The task 
ahead is appalling in scope, but the possi- 
bilities for improvement are great. 

The October meeting of the group was 
devoted to a panel discussion of ‘‘How to 
Keep Hard-to-Find-Employees on the Job 
After They Are Found.’’ The moderator 
was Dr. F. Bradshaw. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco has worked out a series of con- 
ference group activities for 1953-4. The 
topics selected are: labor-management rela- 
tions; employee selection, placement and 
evaluation; health and employee welfare; 
new developments in industrial relations; 
employee education and development. All 
conference group meetings are held at the 
dinner hour on Tuesday or Thursday. The 
meetings are discussion sessions in which 
the active participation of all is welcomed. 
The October meeting of the association was 
addressed by Edward A. O’Rorke General 
Manager, New York State Division, The 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. He 
spoke on “‘Organizing for Good Industrial 
Relations.” 

PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaATION OF Los ANGELEs featured 
a panel on “‘Employee Opinion Polls’’ at 
their September meeting. A. J. Alstrom, 
Standard Oil, and C. E. Ducommun, 
Ducommun Metals and Supply Company, 
participated. Mr. Alstrom presented the 
subject from the viewpoint of a large, 
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geographically scattered, partially union- 
ized company. Mr. Ducommun discussed 
the subject from the point of view of a 
smaller, single-plant, non-unionized com- 
pany which has operated four opinion 
surveys. The association has_ recently 
adopted the policy of making tape record- 
ings of the programs, which are later 
transcribed, mimeographed, and mailed to 
members. Other associations please note. 

TRAINING Directors Society oF PHILa- 
DELPHIA went to Wilmington for their 
October meeting. The subject was “‘Demon- 
stration of Three Training Areas: Super- 
visory, Technical, Clerical."’ At five o'clock 
Carl MacAndrews, Assistant Manager, 
Industrial Relations Division, gave a defi- 
nition of DuPont's training philosophy and 
stated the relation of the Central Training 
Staff to other departments. George Port 
conducted a flannel board presentation of 
Discussion Leading Training for super- 
visors. After dinner William Redd told how 
to develop the presentation of a technical 
training program for professional person- 
nel, and W. Tremaine described work 
simplification adapted to the clerical level. 
H. W. Tapper, Director of Field Research 
for Research Institute of America, led a 
workshop for the group on October 30th 
on the subject, “Measuring Training Re- 
sults.”’ 





Tue ToLtepo PgrrRsoNNEL MANAGERS 
Association heard David M. Molthrop, 
Executive Vice President Northwestern 
Ohio Industrial Council, at their September 
meeting. His subject was ‘‘Job Security: 
Let’s Talk Sense.’ Mr. Molthrop was with 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and did considerable research on the subject 
of the guaranteed annual wage. He dis- 
cussed many points that were revealed in 
this study. 





APPLETON PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, discussed ‘‘Com- 
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munications in Industry’’ at their October 
meeting. Carl R. Geisler, Director, Per- 
sonnel Division, Marathon Corporation, 
was the speaker. A successful openhouse 
program staged by a member was held in 
September at the Appleton Coated Paper 
Company. 

PERSONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
Greater BostoN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
looked ahead to “‘The Personnel Job of the 
Future’’ at their October meeting. The 
speaker was Thomas G. Spates, Professor 
of Personnel Administration, Yale Uni- 
versity. Listed on the announcement of the 
meeting are several other meetings of 
interest to the membership, such as that of 
the American Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, which held its 5th Annual 
Convention in St. Louis in November; a 
course on the problems of Alcoholism in 
Business; and meetings of the Boston 
Credit Men's Association and Retail Credit 
Association of Boston. These reminders are 
a nice service from the Club. 

Tue CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Is CLOSELY 
1F NOT DirectLy RELATED TO THE PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION in Many communities. This is 
the case in Boston, as noted above, in 
Philadelphia, and in Cleveland. William 
G. Donaldson, Assistant Manager, Busi- 
ness Information and Statistics, of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has writ- 
ten us that “‘there is a cordial relationship 
between Associated Industries and The 


Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. A few 
years ago Associated Industries had reached 
a low ebb but a reorganization took place 
and Ben McClancy, director of human 
relations of American Type Founders, Inc., 
was brought in as general manager. He 
has since assembled virtually a complete 
new staff of very able men. The organiza- 
tion undertakes extensive research in per- 
sonnel and labor relations and offers 
services in the field of collective bargaining, 
including direct assistance in contract 
negotiations. 

‘The Chamber, of course, has many 
varied activities with only a small staff 
devoted to personnel services to our mem- 
bers. However, we have our own following 
and many of our five thousand members do 
not have access to the services of the 
Associated Industries. Therefore, we try to 
do the best job we can, acting as a clearing 
house on wage rates, personnel practices, 
and the like, and coordinate a rather ex- 
tensive program involving a number of 
afhliates such as the Cleveland Personnel 
Association, the Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of Cleveland, and the Northern 
Ohio Chapter, American Society of Train- 
ing Directors and the Northern Ohio 
Industrial Editors Association. 

“Our ties with these groups, which 
lean on us quite heavily, also put us in the 
educational field where we sponsor cur- 
rently about five night school and institute 
programs for personnel, training and super- 
visory people.”’ 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT As- 
sociaTION held a national manufacturing 
conference in Philadelphia, October 20-30. 
J. Keith Louden, vice president and as- 
sistent to the president, York Corporation, 
York, Pa., spoke at the final luncheon. 
His topic was, ‘‘Planning in a Manufactur- 
ing Enterprise.’’ Other featured speakers 


included John L. Busey, vice president, 
General Electric Company, New York; 
Dr. Douglas McGregor, president, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; and Har- 
rison F. Dunning, vice president, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


TwENTY-FouR CoursEs IN LABOR AND 


























PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION are being 
offered by the Evening and Extension 
Division and the Intensive Business Train- 
ing Program at the City College School of 
Business and Civic Administration, New 
York. Dr. Robart A. Love is the director. 
These courses handle such phases of the 
work as employment procedures, collective 
bargaining, job analysis, job evaluation, 
development of wage incentives, induction 
procedures and training programs. 





Tue Councit or Prorit SHARING 
Inpvustrigs held its sixth annual conference 
in Boston, November 12 and 13. Close to 
a thousand leaders in industry, labor and 
government attended. The theme of the 
two-day program was ‘‘Profit Sharing, 
How It Works."’ Business was represented 
by Cass S. Hough, executive vice president 
of Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plym- 
outh, Michigan; James F. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland; 
Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, president, Ameri- 
can Velvet Co., Stonington, Conn.; John A. 
Dickie, general manager, MB Manu- 
facturing Company, New Haven, Conn.; 
Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn. and others. 

The first morning's session was high- 
lighted by a panel discussion on how 
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profit sharing works in a textile plant, and 
in a metal fabricating plant. The speaker 
for the dinner meeting was Senator John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts. Panels on 
internal revenue, wage and hour division, 
and renegotiation were included in the 
schedule for the second day of the con- 
ference. Speaker for the final session was 
Dean William G. Sutcliffe, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administra- 
tion. 

Tue SoutHERN Economic AssoctaTION 
met in Atlanta November 13 and 14. 
At the afternoon session on the thirteenth 
the topic discussed was ‘Problems of 
Southern Economic Development."’ Stefan 
Robock of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
talked about industrialization in the south, 
Thomas A. Kelly and Ben M. Wofford, 
hoth of Mississippi State College, discussed 
the sources and efficiency of working forces 
in selected Mississippi plants. A round 
table on industrial relations the next morn- 
ing was chaired by Joseph A. Greene, Jr. of 
Mississippi Southern College, and one on 
the guaranteed annual wage, by Harry D. 
Wolf, University of North Carolina. ‘‘Re- 
gional Characteristics of Industrial Rela- 
tions in Southern Industry’’ was presided 
over by George R. Koons, Bowaters 
Southern Paper Corporation. 


What’s New in Publications 





Now Tuat You're Witn Us, says a 
new booklet put out by Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company, let's get acquainted. 
Your Job at Raytheon is a bright, loose-leaf, 
orientation handbook that has all the 
answers any new employee could ask for. 
Some unusual features include a map 
giving the location of the various plants, 
and a list of employment office locations 
‘in case any of your friends or relatives 
want to apply for jobs at Raytheon (and we 
encourage the hiring of friends or relatives 


of our employees)."’ Also of unusual interest 
is a family tree showing the growth of the 
company, and a list of rules and regulations 
graphically presented in cartoon form. 
Inside the front cover is space for pertinent 
personal information such as working 


hours, payroll classification, location of 
time clock, and the supervisor's telephone 
number. Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waltham, Newton, and Quincy, 
Massachusetts, whose slogan is excellence 
in electronics, have an excellent handbook. 
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Goop Emptoyge ReEvations IMPROVE 
Erriciency, according to two detailed case 
histories recently published by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Under the 
general title, Developing a Better Understand- 
ing of Business Through Effective Employee 
and Community Relations, the Chamber has 
reported on the Steel Improvement and 
Forge Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
Standard Register Company of Dayton, 
Ohio. 

In the case of Standard Register, the 
company improved poor postwar morale by 
instituting a plan of management by con- 
sultation rather than directives, which 
emphasized close cooperation between top 
management and supervision. 

During a 1o-year period, Steel Im- 
provement and Forge Company suffered 
four major strikes and a number of minor 
departmental work stoppages. Relations 
with the union had reached a point where 
crews had a tendency to walk off the job 


first and talk to management afterward. 
Following World War II, Steel Improve- 
ment began a comprehensive program to 
develop better management-employee rela- 
tions by stressing good human relations 


and communications. The  result—seven 
years without a work stoppage. 

Copies of the reports are available at 
so¢ each from the Education Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





LeapinG Firms Have Been ENGAGED 
IN DevevopinG Reports Systems which will 
facilitate the planning function and provide 
close, accurate control at all levels. At a 
special methods review conference held by 
the American Management Association in 
May five such companies described their 
individual programs—with special em- 
phasis, in each case, on a particular phase 
of the reporting problem. These reports 
have recently been published under the 
title Reports to Top Management. The five 
systems described are: Burroughs Corpora- 


tion, ‘Motivating Executive Action 
Through Reports,"’ by James F. Lillis; 
Carrier Corporation, “Obtaining Proper 
Dissemination of Reports,’ by Fred. F. 
Hoyt; Koppers Company, ‘Reporting in a 
Control Group Organization,’’ by Thomas 
J. McGinnis; Thompson Products, Inc. 
‘Using Charts to Present Financial Data,’’ 
by Ernest C. Brelsford; and Ford Motor 
Company, “Building an Integrated Reports 
System: An Outline,"’ by George E. 
Altmansberger. The volume is available 
from the American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, at 
$2.50 for members, and $3.75 for non- 
members. 

Goop PrrsoNNEL ADMINISTRATION IS 
Goop Business, according to a new publica- 
tion, Business—Is People! published by the 
personnel management division of the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc. The ten-page booklet presents 
in a good clear format the questions of 
recruiting, selection and placement; train- 
ing; salary administration; employee bene- 
fits; employee communications; supervision; 
and unions. The material is offered in the 
form of questions for the most part, and 
should provide a handy reminder list for 
anyone responsible for personnel policies. 
The publication is available at 15¢ from 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc., 99 Church St., New York 7. 

EmpLoyee Opinions about wages, 
working conditions, supervision, policies, 
management, and so forth is quoted in a 
new publication They Said It. The booklet 
contains the answers of thousands of em- 
ployees in many companies to some of the 
questions most frequently asked in the 
Employee Opinion Surveys conducted by 
Guy Arthur and Associates, Inc. of Toccoa, 
Georgia. The opinions are presented in 
charts and percentages. Opinions are given 
on the company, on information, pay, 
opportunities and promotions, job security, 
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management, fellow employees, and bosses. 
The booklet is free on request. 





Goop Busingss 1s Basgp ON Profit 
For Att, not only the stockholders, 
but the employees and the community 
itself. The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio, has recently put out 
two films, described in a leaflet with color 
photographs. The first film is titled ‘‘Good 
Business,"’ and describes the people who 
work in the integrated Champion paper 
mills, and their communities. The second 
is ‘Deep Roots,’’ an interesting and in- 
formative account of how the industry 
developed the use of pine in making paper. 





SuccessFuL MANAGEMENT Of any enter- 
prise, public or private, depends on getting 
effective results from people, states the 
foreword of Personnel Administration for 
Libraries, put out by the American Library 
Association, Chicago. This bibliographic 
essay constitutes a brief survey of the large 
body of personnel literature, with special 
reference to its application to libraries. 
The material is divided into six parts: 
(1) general; (2) position classification and 
salary administration; (3) selection of 
employees; (4) development of employees; 
(5) conditions of employment; and (6) 
human relations. The price is $2.25. 


Two New ManaGeMent Reports 
published by the Research Division, Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association, 
have come across the editor's desk. One 
is called, Industrial Medicine and the Com- 
pany Relations Program, a stenographic brief 
of an address given before the association 
by R. B. O'Connor, M.D., Medical Di- 


rector, Loss Prevention Department, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. Dr. O'Connor 
emphasizes the difference between the more 
archaic type of industrial medicine con- 
sisting of injury care and screening ex- 
aminations, and today’s program that is 
essentially a program of health main- 
tenance. The emphasis in today’s industrial 
medicine is on health and _ preventive 
medicine. In conclusion Dr. O'Connor 
reminds his audience that ‘‘while you can 
learn from the right industrial physician a 
good bit about human relations, there is a 
great deal that you should be teaching 
him about the mechanics of industrial 
relations in your plant.” 

“When Should a Worker Be Retired"’ 
is the subject of the second report. Ron 
Stever, president of Ron Stever and Com- 
pany, gave the address. Mr. Stever concludes 
that “‘pension and profit-sharing plans and 
the other fringe benefits have become an 
accepted and important part of our econ- 
omy. Management has recognized such 
plans as good business. Management must 
review the objectives of these plans in 
order that they may be executed in a 
sound and business-like manner.”’ 

The reports are available from the 
Research Division, California Personnel 
Management Association, 2180 Milvia St., 
Berkeley 4, California, at $1.00 each. 

Tue SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
Executives is the subject chosen for 
September by Selected References, published 
by the Industrial Relations Section, Prince- 
ton University. The references are grouped 
under three titles; (1) general discussions, 
(2) problems and techniques in selection, 
and (3) types of executive training. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





CuHarves Prizer AND Company, INc. 
manufacturing chemists of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have sent us a copy of the first issue of 


their new The Pfizer Magazine. The 20- 
page magazine is attractive and is amply 
illustrated with photographs. The first issue 
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describes recent company outings, and has 
an interesting article on two company 
products. A new health plan is described 
and the company’s three fire brigades are 
given a good write-up. A contest will be 
held to name the bi-monthly magazine, 
published for employees by the Industrial 
Relations Division, Charles Pfizer and 
Company, Inc., 11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn 
6, N. Y. Henry J. Blossy is the editor. 

Tue Lionet Corporation, Irvington, 
N. J., publishes All Aboard, a similar 
“slick’’ magazine. The lead article in the 
September issue is ‘Tales of a Tourist’, 
describing the European travels of Mrs. 
Joseph L. Bonanno. It is illustrated with 
photographs, and some very pleasant 
sketches. Pardon us for asking, but who is 
Mrs. Bonanno—a company employee, or the 
wife of an employee? And who did the 
sketches and took the pictures? The mag- 
azine doesn't reveal this information, 
which would be of interest to readers. 
Maybe everyone connected with Lionel 
knows. We bring this point up, gently we 
hope, because it is quite a common omis- 
sion in company magazines. ‘“‘Outward 
Bound”’ is a good description of the Truck 
and Platform Control department and its 
work. Other articles tell about the hobbies 
of some of the employees, and the various 
ways in which it is possible to study at 
night. There are the usual departments on 
activities of the employees. James Limner 
is editor, and Betty Rivola the assistant 
editor. 

SPEAKING OF Errors oF OmiIssION, 
there's one more to be brought up. The 
SG1Opener is a nice little four-page company 
newsletter that comes to us from Regina, 
Saskatchewan. Seems like a pleasant group 
of people up there in Canada. Their pictures 
in the letter look good, they get married 
and promoted and go hunting and have 
softball games, but we don't know who 
they work for! How about it? Anyone have 


a clue? Gentle hint: the name of the com- 
pany should appear on any house organ. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING 
Company, of Philadelphia, has just started 
to publish the Pennsalt Profile, a x0-pager 
well illustrated with photographs. A two- 
page map in the September issue shows how 
Pennsalt reaches from coast to coast and 
across the seas. There is a page especially 
for the ladies. Scholarship awards are 
announced and a picture-article shows the 
many ways in which Pennsalt products 
help make schools better. Putting the 
right man in the right job at the right time 
is the aim of Pennsalt’s management de- 
velopment program, according to a brief 
article in the same issue. In introducing the 
new magazine George B. Beitzel, president 
of the company, says it will deal chiefly 
with Pennsalt people at work and will be 
sent every month to the 3400 employees 
and more than 200 retired workers, as well 
as Pennsalt people in the armed forces. 
Quentin R. Fehr is the editor. Barbara B. 
Martell is assistant editor. Congratulations 
to them on a most attractive magazine. 

MeEtton Bank AND Trust COMPANY 
of Pittsburgh introduces a new look with 
the October issue of Mellon Bank News. 
The editor explains that ‘“‘we're going to 
be using a new kind of photography— 
photographs taken by a Polaroid Land 
camera which is the camera that develops 
its Own pictures in one minute. Because we 
will be taking our own photographs it will 
be easier to use pictures in the magazine. 
And best of all, we'll be able to be more 
timely, since the period between the time 
we take a picture and the day it can appear 
will be cut to about one week. Finally, our 
printing arrangements will permit us to 
make more use of color."’ Most of the items 
in the magazine are personal, but the lead 
articles gives an interesting formula for 
figuring monthly salary “which is probably 
higher than you think.”’ In the article a 
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supervisor points out to an employee 
about to resign in favor of a “‘better- 
paying’’ job, that the new salary is really 
no higher than her present one. The em- 
ployee had calculated her monthly salary 
simply by multiplying her two-week pay 
check by two. The supervisor reminded her 
that most months have more than four 
weeks, and that the Christmas bonus and 
other benefits should not be forgotten. 
This is useful point of view for personnel 
people to keep in mind. Another omission: 
the editor's name is not given. You put out 
a good publication. Take the credit for it! 
Naming the editor gives a magazine more 
personality, too. 

RayTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
publishes a monthly newspaper, the Ray- 
theon News. A flourishing Trading Post 
offers items for sale or rent, and lists 
wanted objects—a convenient service. The 
newspaper format permits a nice variety of 
personal items and company reports. It also 
allows the relatively painless appearance 


of an editorial. The one in the September 
issue points out that the only way for 
employees to make more money, in the 
long run, is by increasing production. ‘‘It 
is only by producing more goods per man- 
hour of work that real wealth and in- 
creased purchasing power can be ac- 
complished on a healthy and stable eco- 
nomic basis. Increases in wages which raise 
costs and hence cause higher prices do not 
increase the amount of goods we can buy 
from our daily earnings. .. . Numerous 
factors enter into the improvement of 
productivity; invention, capital invest- 
ment, better machines, the skill and co- 
operation of employees, management com- 
petence and even competition. Combine 
these factors and we find that productivity 
is usually measured as unit output per 
man-hour. Greater productivity means 
higher wages, more goods, lower prices." 
Riley Hampton edits Raytheon News pub- 
lished by the Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company, Waltham 54, Massachusetts. 





Make-up of a Monthly Personnel Report 


Reproduced on the inside first cover of this issue is a form used by The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, for a monthly Personnel 
Report. This is a useful form which, with some variation in terminology, could be 
adapted to the needs of many companies. Actual size is 11” x 84”. 

You will note that the left-hand side provides space for a summary of the actual 
and the authorized force in all the major divisions and departments of the company 
at the end of the month. On the right-hand side is space for statistical data, in- 
cluding turn-over, absenteeism, number of applicants and numbers hired. The rest 
of this side is a summary of reasons for terminations. Charles W. Books is person- 


nel officer of the company. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and supervise. Seeking executive train- 
ing program, desire specialize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsibility and hard 
work, cost conscious, employee centered, emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personne! Management, Applied Psychology, constant research and study all aspects management and 
personnel. Age 34, married, presently employed, available now. Resume on request. Reply Box 232. 


LABOR RELATIONS ASSISTANT: 3 years experience as consultant to management in varied manu- 
facturing industries. Major work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and NLRB pro- 
ceedings. Experienced in wage and salary administration. Interested in staff level position with multi- 
plant manufacturer. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 30. Will relocate and travel. Box 235. 





EMPLOYEE RELATIONS STAFF MEMBER: Thorough —" plus diversified academic and indus- 
trial experience. Prefer company ie gpd in personnel methods. Major areas of interest are train- 
ing, selection and placement, research, counseling. Penna. or nearby areas. Reply Box 247. 





TRAINING DIRECTOR: Experienced in planning and organizing training programs. Experienced 
in executive development training. 2-14 years industrial training. 3 years university teaching. Strong 
communications background. Education includes engineering training. Age 32, married. Reply Box 248. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 5 years diversified experience in contract negotiation and administration, 
grievance procedure, job evaluation, personnel administration and foreman training. B. S. Cornell, 
M.A. Age 29, married, 1 child. Present salary, $7500. Reply Box 249. 


PERSONNEL OPPORTUNITY: 4 yrs. multi-plant personnel experience; heaviest in all phases em- 
ployment and training; writing ability. 3 yrs. supervisory and instructing exp. military; pre-War II 
varied occupations, inc. sales. Age 37, married. Devoted to continual study and self-improvement. 
B.S. Degree Industrial Relations. Desire challenge and responsibility in progressive firm. Resume at 
your request. Reply Box 250. 


TRAINING COORDINATOR: 2 yrs. as training coordinator on Staff Level in Navy. Practical ex- 
perience in phases of machine shop, sheet metal, electricity, welding, foundry, heat treatment and 
wood trades. Knowledge of management and supervisory development programs, curricula organiza- 
tion, on-job training, labor problems, professional and trade occupations. Trade industrial experience. 
BS and MA degrees in vocational po educational areas. Age 35. Married. Locate in East. Resume 
and nematodes on request. Reply Box 251. 


PERSONNEL—Age 30. B.S. Degree. Six years experience in all phases of personnel administration. 
Presently in position of Assistant Personnel Director, multi-plant manufacturing organization. Will- 
ing to relocate. Complete resume upon request. Reply Box 252. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Valuable experience as interviewer & in wage research. Familiar with 
most other personnel and I.R. problems. Vet. 26, some graduate work. Write to: 99-43 66th Ave. For- 
est Hills 74, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS & ECONOMIC RESEARCH: Varied experience in wage and salary ad- 
ministration, industrial relations research, training and statistical controls. Age 39, Ph.D. Reply 
Box 253. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS—LEGAL COUNSEL: Attorney, over 5 yrs. experience negotiations, 
arbitration, wage and salary administration, supervisory training, policy development; general cor- 
porate legal background. Presently assistant to personnel vice president multi-plant 150,000 em- 
ployee Eastern firm. Desire position of increasing responsibility. Relocate. Reply Box 254. 


PERSONNEL: B.A., M.A. Personnel Administration, psychology, guidance, recreation specialist. 
Member N.V.G.A.; A.P.G.A./veteran, Age 27. Opportunity. Some training—knowledge of legal 
education. Reply Box 255. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 10% 
of for three insertions or more. 
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i What You Gaia by Salary Standards of “Executive Posit 
The right kind of plan provides definite and five pages, gives a 
a reliable salary fate ranges, which give you the high-level posit 


: BDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES 
| 1825 Walnut St. Philedel 


There is only one reason for using tests in your employment ¢ 
people and to reduce turnover. In most communitics today you afe a 
just anyone— 30 long as he is warm”. 


Will tests help you improve your hiting efficiency? That de 
' whether the tests you are using actually are measuring your pplic 
which chiefly acconnt for success in the jobs you are trying to fill. 
this are said eo be valid for that particular job or occupation. Many 
have low valieiey, snd sunte have none. 


Our clerical vest battery has been validated repeatedly. Thus it h 
isfactory instrament for predicting how good the applicant is like 
has been validated against other clerical tests it has always proved ; 
more efficient than the others. 


Onder a Trial Kit of 25 sets of the Hay ie 
ET ON, lb em sed scoring MR 6. 


APTITUDE TEST SERVICE P.O. Box 2 





=: wie 





MERIT RATING SERIES. Provides a systematic and Po ae 
evaluation of job performance of present employees, based on national norms. Five merit 
rating forms available: Clerical, Mechanical, Sales, Technical, Supervisor. The 20-page 


“Steps” bulletin outlines a complete company program, from supervisory training to em- 
ployee progress review. The Merit Rating Series is administered within a en ode by its © 
personnel staff. 


JOB-TESTS PROGRAM. Provides 24 aptitude-test packages: 6 Clerical, 6 Me- 
chanical, 3 Sales, 6 Technical, and $ Supervisor. Program is administered within a company, 
by its personnel staff. It provides “pre-set” and numerical standards established nationally 
against which to evaluate the aptitude qualification level of applicants or present em- 
ployees. 


SPECIMEN PACKETS of the above publications, including the manuals, forms 
and scoring keys for administration of the company’s program, are $3.00 each, 
plus postage. Materials restricted to personnel or management staff of recognized 
business and industrial organizations, or professional consultants in these areas. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Inc. 


CHIicaGo: 424 N, HOMAN, CHICAGO 24 
Research Center: Box 6056, TUCSON, ARIZONA 
CANADA: 1694 LINCOLN, MONTREAL, P. Q. 














New HARPER Books 


The Whole Man Goes To Work 


THE LIFE STORY OF A BUSINESSMAN 


By Henry L. Nunn. The personal story of a remarkable business leader who, as founder and former 
president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, has pioneered boldly in the betterment of industrial rela- 
tions and made important contributions to the thinking and practice of American business. Describes 
in detail the operation of the unique Nunn-Bush 52-pay-checks-a-year plan, as well as other aspects of 
the company’s efforts to achieve industrial democracy. $3.00 


Social Responsibility and Strikes 


By Nem W. CuamBerun, Assistant Director, Yale Labor and Management Center. In a period when 
“emergency strikes” are a matter of increasing public concern, this study of the nature and place of 
social responsibility in labor conflicts provides a helpful guide for constructive public thinking. The 
book indicates how an informed public opinion can exert more effective pressure on striking parties, as 
well as how social and legal sanctions can be invoked to strengthen the influence of public opinion in 
actual strike situations. $4.00 





At your bookstore or from 
49E.33rdSt HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16,N.Y. 





























